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Courier of Soldier and Civilian 


Our troops are now on the fring 
line in France. While at home every 
instrumentality of our government 
and private industry is being urged 
at top speed to insure victory. The 
telephone is in universal demand as 
courier, bringing to the front men 
and the materials of war. 


From the farms the telephone 
courier brings foodstuffs; from the 
mines the telephone courier calls forth 
metals; from the factories this courier 
gathers manufactured products. The 
telephone courier leads troop and 
supply trains to the front; summons 
fighting flotillas and transports; and, 





One Policy 


in fact, leads practically every contrib 
uting unit of supply to the fring line. 


At such a time, when the govem- 
ment is straining at its task and every 
industry is loyally contributing its 
energy, this national courier is con- 
stantly being used to call up the 
reserves. It is at the base of every 
contributing activity. 


The right of way must be given to 
the military for the direction of troops 
and to the government for the mar 
shaling of endless supplies. To do 
this, and also make the telephone 
serve all other needs, both patriotic 
and private, all must economize. 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 








To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
trademark, ‘His Master's Voice.’ It is on all genuine 
products of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 
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CARUSO 


The Victrola i is the embodiment 
of all that is best in music 


The excellence of any talking-machine can 
be safely judged by the artists who make 
records for it. 

FARRAR ; Just as there is but one Caruso, one Farrar, 
"} one Galli-Curci, one Gluck, one Kreisler, 
one McCormack, one Melba, one Paderew- 
ski, so there is only one instrument able to 
bring their superb art into your home with 
absolute fidelity. 

The greatest artists themselves have decided 

that instrument is the Victrola. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play for you the exquisite interpre- 
tations of the world’s greatest artists who make records exclusively for 
the Victor. And if desired he will demonstrate the various styles of 
the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. Ask to hear the Saenger Voice 
Culture Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the Ist of each month 
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After Dying 
By Mary Carolyn Davies 


Open-eyed shall I lie, in my house beneath the earth, 
Open-eyed shall I lie, and on my lips a smile, 


For my life was built so small there was little space for mirth. 


May I not laugh and be glad, now for a little while? 


Open-eyed shall I lie, and hear the grasses sing, 
The daisies calling me, and the wee brown mounds of sod; 
I shall lift my heart up high to kiss them where they cling; 
And then I shall close my eyes and be nearer God. 
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A Typical Portal 
Spanning a 


Chinese Highway 
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A typical flour mill in China, centuries old, still remains a type seen in every native village. 


China's Next Revolution---What Part 
Will America Play? 


By Frank B. Lenz 


Young Men’s Christian Association, Nanchang, China 


NEW life is stirring in China 
to-day. This is true of the 


political, social, industrial and 


religious life of the nation. To 


the newcomer, the evidences of these 
changes are not at once apparent, but 
as soon as one begins to make inqui- 
ties, he finds that the “chin pu” or 
progress along these particular lines 
are distinctly marked. The changes 





are, in fact, marked so clearly that we 
are compelled to agree with the 
speaker who recently said that the 
only thing we can be certain about is 
that the uncertain will happen. Noth- 
ing is permanent in China but change. 
This unsettled situation does not nec- 
essarily bespeak an unhealthy condi- 
tion of affairs. On the contrary, it is 
a hopeful indication for better things 

















The Standard Oil Company is humorously known as the missionary of “light’’ in China. 
The five gallon oil cans of this company are used throughout China as water carriers. 


in the future. A nation like an indi- same position that England was in a 
vidual must pass through “growth little over a century ago. She is in the 
pains” before it reaches maturity. handicraft stage of development. Her 

Industrially, China is in about the factory age is just beginning, and 





An open shop market of various wares, usually in villages. 












modern machinery is just being intro- 
duced. She still performs by hand the 
following trades: Spinning, weaving, 
dyeing, ropemaking, embroidery mak- 
ing, carpentry, shoe making, black- 
smithing and a dozen others. 

Up to the present time there has 
been but little indication of an in- 
dustrial revolution such as the one 
which transformed England beginning 
with 1790, yet a great industrial 
change will eventually stir China to 
the very roots. If the Chinese intro- 
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thousand five hundred miles of rail- 
roads now operated in the country con- 
nect Shanghai with Mukden via Pe- 
king, and Peking with Hankow. The 
line from Canton to Hankow is con- 
tracted for and partly constructed. Ac- 
cording to Dr. C. C. Wang of the De- 
partment of Communications, the rail- 
road backbone of China will draw the 
south to the north. Contrasted with 
the east and west development in the 
United States, the development in 
China will be from the north to the 
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duce our applied sciences and develop 
their coal and iron industries, especi- 
ally if they introduce Western inven- 
tions and transform the nation from 
hand manufacturing to machine manu- 
facturing, maintain their normal rate 
of growth and strengthen their moral 
and religious life, they will become a 
most powerful factor in modern world 
civilization. 

Perhaps the most apparent feature 
of the industrial change abroad in 
China is the development of the steam 
railways. Roughly speaking, the six 
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A camel caravan leaving Peking for the coal 














mines. 


south, with spur lines east and west. 
When a railroad is built from Canton 
to the north, the tropical fruits and pro- 
ducts of the south can be placed on 
the market in Mukden, Peking and 
Tientsin. It is interesting to note that 
most of the rivets and steel used in 
the construction of the present rail- 


‘ roads in China have been supplied by 


the United States Steel Products Com- 
pany of America. 

At present the main highway of 
commerce in China is the Yangtse 
River. It is by way of this stream that 
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products of the interior find their way 
to Shanghai and other coast cities. But 
China is looking for newer and faster 
ways of transportation. Her canal sys- 
tem is practically perfect, but it has 
served for an age that is rapidly pass- 
ing. Rapid means of communication 
and transportation will work marvels 
in uniting the nation, and a new na- 
tional consciousness will follow the 
construction of an extensive railway 
system. 

Just what part American firms will 
play in capturing Chinese trade is a 
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coastwise and river trade. They are 
now doing a nine million dollar a year 
business. 

Another company that has seen and 
grasped business opportunities is the 
National Cash Register Company. Up 
until February, 1914, they had not sold 
fifty machines. Now they are selling 
fifty a month. It required time, pa- 
tience and skill to adapt the Western- 
made machine to Oriental usages. The 
keys had to be fitted with Chinese 
characters and other changes had to be 
effected before the salesman could 




















A typical coal-seller, a far call to the auto delivery truck. 


matter of conjecture. But business can 
be captured. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany has proven it. In practically 
every city of importance in China, on 
any street or at any time of the day or 
night one can hear the hollow “thump, 
thump, thump” of the oil man as he 
goes from door to door selling a lamp 
full of oil here and a bottle full there. 
The Standard Oil Company, as well as 
the missionaries, are “spreading light” 
throughout China. This company has 
perhaps the finest organization in the 
country. They are operating their own 
storage tanks and steamship lines for 





make the proper demonstration, but 
Yankee ingenuity and modern methods 
of advertising brought results. 

Singer Sewing Machines Agencies 
and Stores are to be found in the re- 
motest parts of the interior as well as 
in the semi-foreign sections and treaty 
port cities. About 15,000 machines 
are sold every year in China. More 
than eighty per cent of them have been 
sold in tailoring establishments. 

Thirty-six cities in China have elec- 
tric lights, but less than a dozen have 
electric street cars. The General Elec- 
tric Company has supplied the equip- 




















A logging cart, still in its ancient form; the 


motor trucks have not yet made their advent 


into Chinese industrial life. 


ment to more than half of these cities. 

During the year nineteen fifteen, ac- 
cording to the Commerce Reports of 
the United States Government, twenty- 
one new American firms were estab- 





lished in China, and the American 


population increased from 4,365 to 
4,716. 

In 1914 record imports of American 
lumber are noted. Imports of Oregon 











The common way of carrying chickens to market. 
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fir and California redwood lumber and 
other forest products from the Pacific 
Coast into Shanghai exceeded those of 
any previous year for which figures 
are available. The quantity imported 
was more than 100,000,000 feet greater 
than the heavy receipts of 1913, which 
marked an increased building activity 
in Shanghai. Several new American 
firms were established in the city, and 
trade opportunities are particularly 
good at that port for American food- 
stuffs, hardware, machinery, steel pro- 
ducts, paper, drugs and many lines 
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greatly exceeds the output of the mills 
at Shanghai. The nineteen mills at 
Harbin produce about 1,000,000 bar- 
rels yearly. There are half a dozen 
or more mills in the Harbin district. 

In a good many respects, China is 
an exporting nation. Tea has always 
been exported. Silks, practically of 
all grades, have found a ready market 
abroad since the war began. Demand 
has been insistent from America and 
Japan. 

Antimony has become an industry 
and export. Prior to the war the price 








A modern typical Chinese sawmill and lumber yard. 


heretofore supplied from Europe. The 
erection of several cotton and flour 
mills in or near Shanghai have given 
an impetus to the development of 
home-made goods. 

There are several flour mills in op- 
eration in China, in addition to the fif- 
teen in the Shanghai district, the prin- 
cipal ones in Central China being at 
Wusieh and Hankow. There are 
others at Chinking, Tungchow and 
Yangchow. The flour milling industry 
of Northern Manchuria is much more 
extensive than that of Central China, 
and the product of the Harbin mills 


was $120 per ton, but subsequently, 
owing to the increased consumption in 
making explosives, it steadily rose to 
over $500 per ton. With the cutting off 
of the supply from France and Aus- 
tria-Hungary and the closing down of 
the mines in Bolivia and Mexico, China 
has practically secured control of the 
available supply of antimony. Eight 
smelting plants and more than one 
hundred mining companies are in op- 
eration. The mines in Hunan Prov- 
ince are said to be the most important 
yet discovered. 

Since the war the United States has 
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Chinese carrying tea to market over the mountains of West China. (Copyrighted.) 














Manchu refugee children supported by the Republican government. 


become the purchaser of the stock of 
hides that had formerly gone to some 
of the warring nations, and has taken 
a great deal more besides. The gov- 
ernment estimates that seventy-five 


per cent of all the hides exported from 


China in 1915-16 went to the United 
State, due to the increased output of 
automobiles and war supplies, particu- 
larly shoes and leather garments. In 
value, about $750,000 worth were ex- 
ported. Of the 8,000,000 goat skins 





exported more than seventy-five per 
cent went to the United States, while 
three-fifths of the 250,000 untanned 
sheepskins went to the same country. 

American firms are needed at Chang- 
sha. The past few years have been 
prosperous in Hunan despite unfavor- 
able rice crops. A number of build- 
ings have been erected in Changsha, 
including the Bank of Hunan, a flour 
mill, an ice plant, several mercantile 
buildings and a number of mission 
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Raw recruits being assembled by the government. 
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buildings. A cotton spinning mill is 
being constructed. 

The Nanking district is awakening 
to the possibilities in the direction of 
raising indigo, due obviously to the 
prohibitive price of aniline dyes. Flour, 
cotton and bean mills are to be found 
at a number of other places throughout 
the district. 

The declared exports to the United 
States from Tientsin have increased 
enormously, due to the closing of Eu- 
ropean sources of supply and to the 
low value of silver. American enter- 
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to rehabilitate their economic condi- 
tion. The present indifferent attitude 
of American manufacturers and capi- 
talists toward the opportunities now 
offering in China will probably be re- 
gretted in the future.” 

Recently Mr. Julean Arnold, Com- 
mercial Attache of the United States 
for China opened a campaign in the 
United States to capture Chinese trade. 
Nearly a hundred addresses delivered 
in all parts of the country put clearly 
before thousands of business men the 
opportunities awaiting them in the Far 











Memorial arch on the government road, near Jah Ho. 


prises increased, four new firms being 
established, while old firms were re- 
organized and enlarged. Because of 
inadequate facilities shipping de- 
creased. 

I agree thoroughly with Consul-Gen- 
eral Fred D. Fisher of Tientsin when 
he says: “It seems that now is the most 
opportune time for American trade in- 
terests to lay a foundation for market 
extension in China. No doubt as soon 
as peace is established European 
countries will make energetic efforts 


Here is the pith of some of his 
speeches. 

1—China’s foreign trade in the past 
thirty years has advanced from eighty 


East. 


to four hundred millions of dollars 
gold. It should be many times greater. 

2—Though it is the largest cotton 
yarn market in the world, China has 
only one million modern spindles, 
against two and a half times that num- 
ber for Japan, thirty-two times that 
number for the United States, and fifty 
for England. 
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3—It has thirty or forty modern 
mills—flour, oil, rice, cotton—match 
factories, arsenals, shipbuilding works, 
blast furnaces, electric lighting plants. 
It should have hundreds. 

4—With a wealth of coal deposits 
far greater than those of the United 
States, China is to-day still importing 
coal from Japan. 

5—With an area including Mongolia, 
Thibet and Chinese Turkestan, one- 
third greater than that of the United 
States, it has six thousand five hun- 
dred miles of railways to handle her 
transportation needs, and to connect 
her with world markets, against 250,- 
000 in the United States. 

6—She has cities of more than one 
hundred thousand population each 
where the Standard Oil Company’s 
kerosene lamps are the greatest lux- 
ury in lighting facilities, where there 
exist no running water supply, no 
sewer system, no wheeled vehicles, no 
telephones, and even no movies. 

7—She has no water generated 
power plants, although the country 
abounds in waterways. 

Dr. J. W. Bashford, in speaking of 
the commercial life of China, says: 
“We may anticipate a large increase 
of industry, commerce and wealth. If 
a proper system of steam and electri- 
cal transportation relieves ten to fif- 
teen per cent of her men from burden 
bearing and turns them into produc- 
tive industries; if China adopts a sin- 
gle standard for her currency and a 
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scientific system of weights and mea- 
sures; if in addition to the products 
of her fields she develops her almost 
untouched mineral resources and her 
unrealized water power; if steam and 
electricity and the countless inventions 
of the Western world are utilized, the 
Chinese will become a people to be 
reckoned with before the close of the 
twentieth century and ever after.” 

Dr. Wellington Koo, the Chinese 
Minister to the United States, has re- 
cently said that even more significant 
than the trade relations between China 
and the United States has been the 
work of the American missionaries in 
China. He himself was educated in 
a Christian College—St. John’s Uni- 
versity at Shanghai. He pays a glow- 
ing tribute to the men and women who 
have awakened the masses to the value 
of the Christian teachings. It has al- 
ways been the function of missions on 
the firing line of civilization to break 
down prejudice and win the sympathy 
and the respect of the peoples they are 
serving. 

But it has never been their part 
to introduce any life-destroying habits 
such as the British-American Tobacco 
Company is propagating in China to- 
day. The opium trade was introduced 
by British merchants, but after a long 
struggle was stamped out by Christian 
forces and the Chinese government. 
Christianity will strengthen Chinese 
business capacity and undergird it 
with honesty and moral power. 



































Off Lens 


By Ernest Dimnet 


HE happy woods, fields and 
meadows roll into one another 
for miles, stretching their green- 
ness to the blue sky and smiling 
to the wooing sun; the car seems to be 
conscious of the universal joy and 
bounds madly on like a deer intoxi- 
cated by the spring breezes; the sun, 
the speed, and every now and then the 
dust raised by a procession of lorries, 
are too much for your eyes and 
thoughts, and you shut your eyes, 
opening them only when a whiff of 
bagpipe lyricism searching your in- 
nermost being makes you feel that it is 
all true and that the Highlanders 
marching past the harsh-eyed German 
road-menders are not a dream; that 
the black sphinxes you see squatting 
on the horizon must be the dross-hills 
and ventilating machines of Bully- 
Grenay, and that the grand scene you 
are seeking cannot be far. 

No warning is given you. Suddenly 
the car is toiling up a solitary road be- 
tween the comfortable houses of a big 
village, with a high-shouldered church 
and a chateau with indented gables on 
your right; and in one moment you 
realize that war has been here, that the 
chateau, church and houses may be 
standing, but the swearing rage of ar- 
tillery has shattered their windows, 
roofs and partitions, making life a 
burden for the inhabitants until no- 
body has felt like facing the morrow 
except an old man feeding a few 
chickens, and, at the edge of the wood, 
an invisible woman who advertises in 
imperfect English that she takes in 
washing. 

Past the village rises a woody up- 
land showing here and there on its 
sunny slopes crumbling trenches or 
rusty wires; there are shell holes, too, 





in plenty, but the trees have not been 
hit hard, and Nature is fast making 
her losses good. The road alone, un- 
helped by plant or man, is beyond re- 
pair; so much so that, at a crossing 
near the ridgeway, your guide decides 
that the car had better go down a val- 
ley you see to your right, and you pro- 
ceed on foot. 

In a few minutes you are clear of 
the wood, and you find yourself on the 
broad green back of a hill with other 
hills in the hazy distance. ‘Where 
are we!” “Why! Notre-Dame de 
Lorette! the ruins you see over there 
are those of Mont Saint-Eloy, and the 
hill in front of us is the Vimy Ridge.” 

Cannon is booming all round, but 
the strong breeze brews its sounds, 
and they melt in a dull, deep swell, so 
continuous that in a few moments it is 
not noticed any more, and the great 
names you have just heard fill your 
ears to the exclusion of anything else. 
The calmness of the summer morning 
is too complete to admit of any recol- 
lections in strong opposition to it: No- 
tre-Dame de Lorette and Vimy are the 
titles of sanguinary chapters in the his- 
tory of the war; it is true, but just now 
they are only sacred names bearing 
their significance in themselves; their 
solemnity is undisturbed by imagina- 
tions of mad scrambling or horrible 
slaughter. Your guide and yourself 
are alone on the grassy plateau, and 
wherever you look not another human 
being is to be seen; the white road 
down below meanders in full view for 
miles, but you see nobody go up or 
down it; there are no sounds of distant 
cartings, no ploughman’s song rising 
from a field, but the swallows chase 
one another in frantic joy and a buf- 
foon of a crow tries his awkward som- 
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ersault a hundred times over, as if 
this were a verdant Cornwall district 
and the booming were only the seas 
playing along the cliff. The ruins of 
Ablain-Saint-Nazaire church which 
you gradually see rising above the lip 
at your right is so beautiful: the white 
arches, flambuoyant windows, and tall 
tower recall so much the happy wan- 
derings of other years, that war seems 
an absurd dream, and the awe you are 
conscious of has every now and then 
to be explained to yourself. 

Yet there are shell-holes every 
twenty steps, and wires trail among 
the dandelions, and old trenches zigzag 
everywhere in indescribable confusion. 
You come to another trench which evi- 
dently is still used, and after follow- 
ing this a few minutes you hear a muf- 
fled murmur of conversation some- 
where, which as you listen suggests 
Edinburgh Castle and quaint talks 
with its custodian; and in fact you 
soon find yourself in an underground 
observation post listening to the tele- 
phoning of two Scotch artillery men. 
You look out at the slits on which dai- 
sies have decided to bloom, and you 
see war at last. Between where you 
are and the hills where Angres and 
Lievin display their red brick houses 
flaming in the light, great chalky 
slopes curve away from you; and there 
in rapid succession and at unexpected 
spots English guns flash, so quickly 
that the light is more a gleam than a 
lightning. Just beneath you German 
shells send up their black cloud, gen- 
erally at settled intervals, every now 
and then in batches of five or six, pre- 
tending to be very clever and to take 
everybody by surprise. “He is angry 
today, sir,” explains one of the Scot- 
tish voices, while the officer who ac- 
companies me announces that we shall 
see shells bursting in that identical 
spot all day, as “he may be methodi- 
cal, but he has no imagination.” 

Methodical or not, imaginative or 
not, the Boche is nowhere to be seen. 
The Lens chimneys are smoking, but 
strain your eyes as you will through 
the field-glass you see no trace of life 
in either Angres or Lievin: the scorch- 
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ing sun alone has the range of the red 
streets and of the gardens outside; 
nothing stirs along the straight roads 
which I see on the other side of the 
Vimy ridge stretching towards once 
familiar villages; and there are no in- 
indications of any sort of activity be- 
tween the sheets of water beside Swal- 
low’s Wood and the houses of Lens. 
Yet the enemy is there, he must be 
there; and when you ramble into the 
open and are told that “he sees you,” 
you entertain no doubt that this is true. 
But modern warfare is carried on in 
solitude interrupted only by terrible 
encounters, and the strange tension of 
which one is conscious in the air 
through which shells and aeroplanes 
and luminous messages and _ electric 
waves travel unceasingly is as terrible 
as anything one ever saw from the tow- 
ers of a fortress. 

Later in the day my guide and I 
tumbled on a battalion of Canadians 
snugly accommodated behind a spur 
where no eye can see, no shell can find 
them. There, on a narrow space but 
securely and happily, they lived the 
busy life which fills the days of sol- 
diers when they are neither watching 
nor marching. I was under the spell 
which one domineering consciousness 
will frequently lay upon our minds, 
and enjoying that unique feeling of 
solitude which I had begun to cherish 
several hours before; but how grateful 
I was for meeting those men! How 
delightedly I exchanged the selfish 
pleasure I had found in the poetry of 
solitude and destruction for admiration 
of the brave souls I was introduced to! 
As you must seek the monk in his clois- 
ter and the artist in his studio, you 
must seek the soldier where he has 
just fought and expects soon to fight 
again. There will you hear simple 
speeches which can show you life and 
the world as you used to see them be- 
fore words, gestures and the multitu- 
dinous deceit of social existence made 
an accompaniment of falseness to 
them. There will you realize that it is 
better to be in danger of losing one’s 
life than of losing one’s soul. I have 
read most of the great books and lis- 
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tened to several men who have left the impression which the ungrammati- 


great names. 


Beautiful thoughts and cal English or the quaint French of 


beautiful words have not left upon me __ these soldiers created. 
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Thank God, our liberating lance 

Goes flaming on the way to France! 

To France—the trail that Gurkas found; 

To France—old England’s rallying-ground! 
To France—the path the Russians strode! 
To France—the Anzac’s glory road! 

To France—where our Lost Legion ran 

To fight and die for God and man! 

To France—with every race and breed 

That hates Oppression’s brutal creed! 


Ah, France, how could our hearts forget 
The path by which came Lafayette ? 
How could the haze of doubt hang low 
Upon the road of Rochambeau ? 

How was it that we missed the way 
Brave Joffre leads us along to-day? 
At last, thank God! At last, we see 
There is no tribal Liberty! 

No beacon lighting just our shores, 

No Freedom guarding but our doors. 
The flame she kindled for our sires 
Burns now in Europe’s battle-fires. 

The soul that led our fathers west 
Turns back to free the world’s opprest. 


Allies, you have not called in vain; 

We share your conflict and your pain. 

“Old Glory,” through new stains and rents, 

Partakes of Freedom’s sacraments. 

Into that hell his will creates 

We drive the foe—his lusts, his hates. 

Last come, we will be last to stay, 

Till Right has had her crowning day. 

Replenish, comrades, from our veins 

The blood the sword of despot drains, 

And make our eager sacrifice 

Part of the freely rendered price 

You pay to lift humanity— 

You pay to make our brothers free. 

See, with what proud hearts we advance 
To France! 

DaniEL M. HENDERSON. 
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Lizzie visioning the big World 


The Second Mating of Lizzie Lizard 


By Zena B. Wales 


rather a gay widow, too, I be- 

lieve. Anyway, I like to think 

her widowhood did not weigh 
heavily upon her since I myself was 
the cause of it. 

Her adventures, so far as my knowl- 
edge of her goes, began on a hot Sun- 
day morning last spring. 

Pal and I had come to our cabin 
for a whole week of “play-like.” The 
cabin is tucked in a crescent of the 
mountains on the edge of nowhere, and 
there we just naturally find ourselves 
playing as if we are only twenty and 
never will grow any older, and as if 
we never had heard the words trou- 
ble, or worry or money. All our work 
out there is play. But when I went into 
my bedroom to make my bed, I could 
not quite “play-like” I was pleased to 
see a little, brown, beady-eyed lizard 
clinging with its five or six inches of 
length to the burlap-covered wall right 
by the head of my bed. 

So I screamed for somebody to come 
quickly and commit the murder for me 
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that I was too cowardly to commit my- 
self. Somebody did come, and Mr. 
Lizard was carried out in four pieces 
and thrown to the four winds of hea- 
ven, after which I felt safe, but not 
quite happy. I was a little conscience 
stricken, and wished we had “‘shooed” 
him out instead of killing him. 

When we first had our little play-like 
home, I had been afraid of these little 
creatures, but gradually had become 
“desert-broke,” and even enjoyed 
watching them go through all their 
wonderful antics. They make such a 
funny, defiant up-and-down movement 
by raising up the head and front part 
of the body, quick as a wink. There 
can be nothing slow about a lizard in 
the pursuit of a livelihood, since it 
feeds on flies and other insects. 

An hour after Mr. Lizard had met 
his fate I was intent upon the stew out 
in the kitchen, when I spied something 
queer in a small box containing some 
garden tools. Investigation showed 
me that it was Mrs. Lizzie Lizard, 
whom I had caused to be widowed but 




















Lizzie in sociable conversation 


a short while before. I picked up the 
box and dumped all its contents just 
outside my kitchen door. When I 
could catch sight of the little animal 
from among pruning shears, trowel, 
string and so forth, she was looking up 
at me as much as to say: “You great 
big human, why do you mistreat us? 
We lived in these nice, warm desert 
sands long before you came.” I give 
you my word of honor there were tears 
in her eyes! 

My heart was touched and I said 
right out loud to her: “Little Lizzie 
Lizard, widow, you may have your 
home right here by my door-step and 
welcome. I not only won’t be afraid 
of you, but wili see to it that you have 
good, plain board.” 

I wonder if she understood! The 
fact remains that whenever I opened 
my back door this little Lizzie Lady 
was in evidence. She would dart under 
the board-walk and out again on the 
other side, turn square around and face 
me, and as long as I stood still and 
talked to her she would not move from 
her place. If I just shook hand or 
foot ever so little she would move her 
body up and down in that queer way, 
but if I took so much as one step for- 
ward she would dart around any near- 
by object, coming in sight again in a 
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moment and seeming to listen for my 
voice. 

I imagine she took on my mood, too. 
If I gave her caressing words she 
seemed pleased. If I scolded her she 
would throw her head up defiantly, but 
if I just said “Hello!” she would go on 
about her business. 

This game went on until I came to 
count on my little friend, but the end 
of play-like week had come, and I 
was obliged to return to the Big City, 
where I regaled my friends with the 
story. 

The following Saturday afternoon 
Mrs. Lizard seemed to be awaiting my 
arrival. At least when I came she was 
sunning herself on a stone with one 
eye open for me. I played-like the 
eye was open for me, anyway. The 
next Saturday afternoon was the same, 
only she seemed especially frisky. 

Then for two weeks, though the hills 
called me every day, the busy marts 
held me fast. But at last another Sat- 
urday came when the desks were 
closed. When Pal and I reached the 
cabin I stalked straight through to the 
back door, and called “Lizzie, Liz-zie 
L-i-z-a-r-d.” I looked again to right 
and left, but no little brown lizard with 
the flashing eyes could be seen. Then 
I lifted up the boards of the walk, 
thinking some dire disaster might 
have befallen her. Nothing to be seen 
but a nest of ants living their mar- 
velous life! All afternoon I wondered 
and wondered what had happened. 

Next morning as I stepped out to 
throw away my dish-water, what do 
you suppose? Right there, basking in 
the sun, was that lizard with the most 
roguish look in her eyes! I knew 
that look was not imagination, for even 
the scientists admit it. Presently I 
saw another lizard frisking about with 
the unmistakable air of loving owner- 
ship displayed by new husbands in all 
the animal kingdom—including hu- 
mans. 

Then I thought I understood that ro- 
guish look. Lizzie Lizard, erstwhile 
widow, had a new mate. She had 
changed from light housekeeping alone 
to regular home-making. 























The Historian 


By C. E. Barns 


Spake the Sun-God* thro’ the redwoods: 
“T have seen the sons of men 

Armed with flint-ax, bow and arrows 
Filing down these unblazed narrows, 

Lion’s lair and rattler’s den; 
Hunger-scourged, with thirst that harrows, 
Weary to the toil-numb marrows, 
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Fighting on with doomed persistence 
For a mere stone-age existence; 

Yet man’s upward trend of progress 
I foretokened even then.” 


Saith the scout of I-tsik-ba-dish: 
“Next I saw the tidal blue 

Flash with galleons of the Spanish, 
Pride-blown, conquest-bent and clannish, 
Lead to kill and steel to hew; 

Saw the red reign break and vanish, 
For they came to rule or banish 

All save man’s primeval curses— 
Famine, cold and toil’s reverses— 
Saved but by the blood of martyrs, 
Pioneer and padre too.” 


Drooned the Sun-God thro’ the robles: 
“Last I saw the tented train 

Trail the sun through flame-tipped grasses, 
Charge the ice-locked mountain passes, 
Coast-bent, gold-bent might and main; 
Vast alembic of the masses, 

World-wide customs, creeds and classes, 
’Stablishing a new condition— 
Freedom’s crowning coalition— 

Taking up the threads of empire 
Where lay drenched the flag of Spain.” 


Hailed the Sun-God thro’ the borders, 
“May their noble kind increase! 
Nay, no more by torch or sabre, 
Snares on Mispah, nets on Tabor— 
Verily that blight shall cease; 

But by faith and let-live labor, 

As man’s self so love his neighbor, 
Wringing from the raw and bruteful 
Things of beauty, rich and fruitful— 
Golden Renaissance of progress, 
Strong in war, prepared in peace. 


Some say that the Sun is the Great Father who sees all 
living things and knows their life-history. Others that he is 
the chief Scout of The One Who Made All Things First (I-tsik- 
ba-dish), who is sent out each day to hear all things, see all 
things, to give light and warmth and make happy the hearts of 
the people.”—Indian Legend. 
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The Pirate 


By Mayne Lindray 


4 


of the destroyer that had picked 

them out of the water, a mass 

of shivering people, grotesque in 
their life-saving gear. Their attention 
was riveted on all that remained to be 
seen of their late home, a few hours 
before one of His Majesty’s battle- 
ships in active commission, and now, 
keel uppermost, no more than a whale- 
back hardly visible, at a couple of 
miles distance, above the greenish 
waters of the eastern Mediterranean. 
She was being rapidly left behind, for 
the very good reason that the Turks 
had her range and were able to make 
things uncomfortable for any craft lin- 
gering in her neighborhood. 

The destroyer’s crew moved about, 
administering tots of rums. 

A midshipman, whose skinny wrists 
and ankles’ belied the proportions of 
his inflated waistcoat, wiped a straggle 
of wet hair off his forehead, tossed 
down the rum, coughed, smacked his 
lips and cheered up at once. He was 
a person not easily depressed. 

He addressed the commander, who 
was muffled, Red-Indian-wise, in a 
blanket. ‘D’you suppose we shall get 
leave for this, sir? I could do with a 
month.” 

“Leave!” The commander withered 
him. “Not in the least likely. Extra 
hands are wanted out here: a ship’s 
company without a ship will be just the 
thing. Unless you are a case of shock, 
which you don’t appear to be from the 
way you took your grog, I think some 
one will be able to find you fatigues 
ashore, Easton.” 

There was that in his eye that made 
Tommy Easton retire. He melted into 
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the crowd, and squeezed his way to 
Courtlands, another midshipman, who 
was wedged in a warm spot abaft the 
forward funnel. He repeated the pro- 
phecy. 

“Well, I can’t be expected to take on 
another job until I get a pair of 
breeches”—Courtlands was dressed in 
a flannel vest and an oilskin—‘“Can I? 
It’ll take a fortnight, with luck, to get 
new gear from Malta. They'll have 
to hush me up on the island. I shall 
live secluded on the hill tops with the 
goats.—“Oh, thanks, awfully!” He 
accepted a cigarette from a passer-by. 

“T hadn’t time to strip,” Easton said. 
“It was my watch below. I barely 
tumbled up in time.” 

Courtlands glanced at him. 
clear, all the men below ?” 

“Most of them.” There was a si- 
lence between the two boys. “I see 
the island. Wonder where we shall 
fetch up. There was a fair scrum when 
I was here last, and since then they 
have dumped ashore the Lord knows 
how many more transports full. Tents! 
My hat! The whole place is tents 
now, seems to me.” 

Tents there were, enough to shelter 
the shipwrecked mariners. The de- 
stroyer disembarked them, and shot 
away again to her station. The sun 
sank; the beach was chilly. The men 
were mustered. The government store 
produced slop khaki, and a military 
mess invited the officers to dine off 
tinned courses. 

Later Easton found himself tented 
with his brother-snotties in an en- 
campment, a southern moon beaming 
between the flaps out of a still and per- 
fect night. He nestled in his blankets. 
There was a little desultory talk; then 
quiet. The day of catastrophe was 
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done; to-morrow would take care of 
itself. He had recited his experiences 
to several subalterns of Kitchener’s 
army. He was sleepy. 

He slept. 


II. 


A few mornings afterwards Tommy 
Easton was frying beef and potatoes 
on a biscuit-tin lid, over a fire of de- 
molished packing-case, before the door 
of the tent. The rigors of shipwreck 
had fallen upon him. The island was 
congested with great preparations, and 
nobody had yet had the time, or dis- 
covered the method, to reduce the em- 
ployment of five hundred unexpected 
arrivals to a system. The deputy har- 
bor-master had culled a gang for buoy- 
work, medical inspection had drafted 
the invalids into hospital, a major of 
Marines had weeded out the able-bod- 
ied men of his arm, and the coal-officer 
had detached a squad. The rest pic- 
nicked in sand, snatching the dubious 
pleasures of the passing hour. 

Courtlands had gone on a foraging 
expedition for cigarettes. The other 
members of Easton’s mess were about 
somewhere; but they did not happen 
to be on the spot when that individual 
prodding the beef with a fragment of 
hoop-iron, perceived his late com- 
mander bearing down upon him. The 
commander had exchanged his blan- 
ket for the uniform of his rank; he 
was shaven; he seemed never to have 
left the world of ordered things. 

“Are you the only one here ?” 

“Just this minute I happen to be, 
sir.” 

“Oh, well.” Then—“Oh, you'll do. 
Do you see that tug? She has been lent 
from Malta; she has a Maltese engi- 
neer and a stoker on board. I’ve sent 
the coxswain of the captain’s gig and 
a couple of men off to her. Go aboard 
and take those lighters in tow—the 
string that is loading from the tramp 
with the red funnel—and stand by for 
further orders.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“You had better draw what you will 
be likely to want before you go on 
board. You may be any time in her. 
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See that Hallup has the stores I told 
him to put in for.” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 

He was gone. Easton fished a piece 
of beef out and ate it, rejecting the un- 
derdone potatoes. He dived into the 
tent and extracted his blankets. 
Emerging again, he encountered Court- 
lands, who had picked up the hoop 
iron, and was engaged with the biscuit 
tin. 

“How filthy this stuff looks! Have 
you tried it?” 

“’M! It might be worse. Sorry I 
can’t stop to dish up, Courty. I’m off. 
kiss the boys good-bye for me.” 

“Off! Where to?” 

“T happen to have a command, that 
is all,” Tommy said with dignity. 

Courtlands expressed his disbelief 
emphatically. 

“If you won’t take my word for it, 
I’m sorry,” Easton said. “I’m not jok- 
ing.” 

“Where is she? What is she?” 

Easton pointed her out. They gazed 
at her. She was ancient; she was 
shabby beyond belief; she had pad- 
dle-wheels, and was nearly as broad 
as she was long. Courtlands snorted; 
but Tommy’s heart had already 
warmed to her. 

“And I’ve carte-blanche to raid the 
shore pusser for anything I want. It 
is a bit of all right, isn’t it? So long, 
Courty. This shore business didn’t 
appeal to me, really. Give me the 
bounding blue ocean.” 

“You'll end as a pirate if you aren’t 
careful.” 

“That’s not a bad idea. I shall think 
it out on the bridge,” said Tommy Eas- 
ton. 

He shouldered his blankets, and 
went to harry the storekeeper. Hallup 
the coxswain was before him, a man 
of resource and presence of mind, with 
two stout seamen to bear away the 
spoils. He had already put in for a 
fortnight’s run for all hands, for to- 
bacco, sugar, biscuit, matches and mar- 
malade. He compared his housekeep- 
ing list respectfully with Easton’s men- 
tal notes; and presently, heavily laden, 
the party left the island. 
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Here may be considered to begin the 
individual career of Midshipman 
Thomas Easton, R. N., master of his 
fate and of H. M. tug Bonny Bluebell. 
His opportunities were varied, and 
Hallup was a coadjutor after his own 
heart. It was Hallup, perhaps, who 
infected him first with something that 
is stronger even in the Royal Navy 
than simple pride of possession—the 
itch for any portable property, for any 
berth, job or occasion that would go 
to the greater glory of his command. 

They began modestly enough, by 
discharging the duty to hand of towing 
the lighters to the mainland landing. 
Their course was erratic; because nei- 
ther Tommy nor the coxswain had han- 
dled a paddle-wheel tug before. They 
mastered the elements of her peculiar 
navigation laboriously, starting with a 
difference between the bridge and the 
engine-room, and backing the Bonny 
Bluebell’s substantial stern into a crui- 
ser’s picket-boat which was lying 
alongside the jetty. The picket-boat’s 
crew fended her off with boathooks 
and hairy arms, and language horrible 
to hear; but after all it was only be- 
cause the Bonny Bluebell herself 
changed her mind capriciously at the 
last moment that they escaped. If she 
had sat down on the jetty, as she 
seemed to intend, she must have sunk 
them out of hand. Hallup twirled the 
big wheel violently; and Tommy, 
sweating at every pore, passed on some 
of the comment that was aimed at him 
down the engine-room voice-pipe. 

It was answered by a nervously ami- 
able Maltese, grimy and voluble, who 
gesticulated through the skylight. “It 
was not poss-eeble to go full speed 
ahead ver’ quickly, sah! This is a ver’ 
old sheep, and moves with difficulty.” 

“She’s got to get a move on out of 
this, Antonio, or you’ll know the reason 
why.—Oh, keep your hair on!” This 
to the midshipman in the picket-boat, 
who could be heard shrilly vociferating 
under his stern. “Port a bit, Hallup, 
for God’s sake! She may answer the 
helm this time.” 
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The Bonny Bluebell floundered in 
the shallow water. Spectators on the 
shore made demonstrations of delight. 
She churned for a minute and then 
lurched ponderously away, leaving the 
picket-boat, furious and disgruntled, 
heaving in her backwash. 

“Whe-ew!” Easton said, mopping 
his brow. “We are well out of that. 
Now for the lighters. Stand by to 
pass the tow-rope. Starboard a little. 
By Heaven, she’s done it again!” 

She was bearing down on the fore- 
most lighter, quite unmoved by his 
frantic efforts to head her off. She 
proceeded placidly to clasp it to her 
bosom, and bore it onward in an am- 
ple embrace until] Hallup’s energetic 
manipulations of the wheel persuaded 
her to disengage. 

Easton spent the next hour in play- 
ing the game of catch-as-catch-can, 
with the lighters elusive and retiring, 
and the Bonny Bluebell as coquettish 
as an elephant at play. When order 
was restored, tow-ropes were made fast 
and tug and tows were making for the 
open sea, he consulted again with the 
coxswain. 

“She’s so awfully broad in the beam 
she ought to be a good _ sea-boat, 
oughtn’t she? I wonder what speed 
she has.” 

“Just three, I should say, sir—slow, 
slower and stop. Oh, she wants a bit 
of handling. Might be best to give 
other craft a wide berth till we know 
exactly how to take her. And when 
it comes to putting these here lighters 
ashore 24 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Tommy said 
with confidence. “We'll just heave 
’em at the beach and let ’emrip. Keep 
her on her course while I go below and 
see if I can get them to raise more 
steam. That Maltese fellow looks 
more like a cook than an engineer. I 
don’t suppose he understands her, 
really.” 

He dived into the bowels of the tug 
struggling to recall the engineering he 
had learned at Dartmouth. He was be- 
low some time, and reappeared on the 
bridge, oily but triumphant. 

“The beggar had dirty fires. I’ve 




























































disrated him and promoted the other 
fellow. Now we'll whack her up, and 
dump our tow ashore, and then we'll 
stand easy and have a snack.” 

A beachmaster, built in with cases 
of stores and ammunition, mule-fodder, 
and petrol-tins filled with precious 
water and harassed by his unceasing 
labors, saw the Bonny Bluebell pound- 
ing towards him, with the evident in- 
tention of casting herself at his feet on 
the incoming wave. Catastrophe ap- 
peared inevitable, when she stopped 
her advance with a sudden surge of 
paddle-wheels, let go the tow-ropes, 
and then, with the aplomb born of 
Easton’s limitless inexperience, con- 
trived miraculously to evade the for- 
ward prance of the liberated lighters. 
Their way drove them at the beach, 
where they flung themselves ashore in 
attitudes of abandon. And before the 
beach commander, usually a _ fluent 
man, could find words to express how 
completely the way it had been done 
was the way not to do it, Easton had 
passed out of call, his first task ful- 
filled and left behind him. 

’ 
IV. 

Tommy Easton, it is to be noted, was 
a mere speck in the machinery of great 
operations. Where battleships are 
hammering at forts, and transports are 
pouring troops on to hard-won and 
hard-held beaches, a seventeen-year- 
old snotty may well be overlooked. It 
did not take either Tommy or his cox- 
swain long to discover that in some 
things they were accountable to no 
man. They were caught up to any job 
that was doing, sucked dry of their last 
ounce of working capacity, and pushed 
aside again, by people who were them- 
selves taxed to the limit. Their in- 
comings and outgoings were nobody’s 
business. 

Hallup was the first to grasp some of 
the happier features of their position. 
He suggested roving where the victu- 
als grew, and Tommy roved. They 


drew rations and rum wherever rum 
and rations were forthcoming, and they 
bartered bread and tobacco which were 
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to be had without much difficulty from 
the big ships, for tinned peaches and 
other delicacies conveyed by the light- 
ers’ men, who were occasionally to be 
found starving in the midst of plenty. 

They accumulated ships’ stores, too, 
for the rainy day. The lockers in the 
after-cabin bulged with canvas, heav- 
ing lines, bunting, paint and varnish— 
particularly paint and varnish, for 
which Hallup had a magpie’s instinct. 
Some of their abundance came in ways 
more or less legitimate; but not all. 
There was a side of bacon that lost its 
way between a provision transport and 
the shore; there was a case of eggs 
that left a beach at dusk, never to re- 
turn; there were cigarettes that might 
have arrived at G. H. Q. itself if there 
had been no elderly tug offshore at the 
moment. And Easton lived, like the 
lilies of the field, taking no thought for 
the morrow, at many gunroom messes, 
popping up out of the unknown about 
dinner time, and fading into the night 
as mysteriously as he had come, before 
the steward, murmuring a formula 
about half-a-crown, had followed the 
coffee round to where he sat. 

Their troubles came at nightfall. 
The Bonny Bluebell had to make fast 
somewhere, and jit was her ambition to 
tie up comfortably to one of the big 
ships and lie snug till daylight. Some- 
times she pulled it off at the first shot; 
but only too often she would bump into 
the ship’s side, and the angry voice of 
authority on a deck far above would 
drive her away. It was not so easy to 
find a berth, and nobody loved her. 
She wandered wearily, the Ishmael of 
the night, until she had the luck to 
strike some milder-mannered refuge. 
Tommy Easton slept on the bridge— 
in his sea-boots, strangely clothed and 
very damp, his hair uncut, his shirt un- 
washed—the light sleep of the mariner 
who is never very far away, even in 
dreams, from the hazards of his call- 
ing. 

There came an interval when he was 
lost altogether to the people in charge 
of the distribution of freight. He van- 
ished. One day he was at their beck 
and call; and the next morning he was 
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not. They missed him, for they had 
lots of jobs for anything that could pass 
a hawser; but they were too busy to 
think long about him. 

Far out, made fast to a newly arrived 
and innocent transport, Easton’s com- 
mand was otherwise engaged. The in- 
spiration was entirely Tommy’s; but 
the treasure-trove in the after-cabin 
had suggested it. The transport com- 
mander was possibly flattered by the 
confiding air with which the Bonny 
Bluebell sidled up to him as he let go 
the anchor. He saw an ancient tug 
and a curiously juvenile tug-master, 
and he smelled the savor of fresh paint 
when he peered over the side. He had 
been alloted the farthest berth from 
the beaches; but he did not connect his 
position with what he saw below him. 

Hallup had attained the height of 
his desire. He had a whole tug to 
paint from lew to earring, and as 
much paint as he wanted to do it with. 
He had hunted the booty with an enter- 
prise that was heroic, seeing ihat loot- 
ing a battleship’s paint-store is not un- 
like rifling a hive with the honey-bee 
about. The Bonny Bluebell merged 
from rust and battered brown to the 
loveliest gray. Even Antonio and the 
stoker painted. They were not sure 
they knew how when they began; but 
after a little persuasion with a boat’s 
tiller they learned quickly. Easton 
basked in the sun on the bridge, as 
grimy as a sweep, and re-read the last 
letter from home, more than a month 
old, in which his mother told him the 
second footman had gone to the war, 
and she was afraid there would be no- 
body to valet him when he came back. 
She wished to know if he remembered 
to change his socks, and whether his 
servant aired his pillow-cases. 

The longest spell ends; and, to do 
Tommy justice, all that extra tots and 
encouragement could do had expedited 
the painting. He did not want to be 
out of the real business a minute longer 
than the job in hand demanded. It 
was done, ready to excite the marvel 
and envy of all beholders. Besides, 
the transport had been in communica- 
tion with sophisticated people from the 
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fleet, and was showing a disposition to 
ask questions. Easton said good-bye 
to her politely, and set a course for 
the principal landing, where the supply 
craft were clustered thick as _ bees. 
There was nothing among them that 
had even a lick of expensive gray 
paint, much less the full glory of it 
from stem to stern. 

He made for the break in the cliffs, 
keeping inside the line of patrols. He 
could see, behind the coastline, little 
balloon-like clouds drifting over the 
enemy stronghold, and he heard the 
boom of guns rolling across the water. 

Hallup spoke behind him. “Begging 
your pardon, sir, there’s a tramp in 
trouble. He’s aground, or next thing 
to it, too near the enemy’s ridge bat- 
tery to do him any good.” 

Easton followed his outstretched 
finger. A small supply steamer was 
stationary below a headland. As they 
looked, an ensign reversed fluttered to 
her masthead. 

“Ashore—wants assistance.” Hal- 
lup rubbed his chin. 

“Our job, I think!” Easton sprang 
to the voice-pipe. “Fire up for all 
you’re worth, Antonio. If—if you mon- 
key now I’ll keelhaul you.—If she isn’t 
fast aground we’ll have her out of that 
before Johnny gets her range—eh? 
Dash it all! we ought to be able to han- 
dle anything on God’s earth by this 
time. Hope we’ll get her off before a 
destroyer butts in. They’re so beastly 
officious.” 

There was no destroyer at hand 
when the Bonny Bluebell arrived, 
thudding at the top of her speed to 
where the tramp was struggling, like a 
fly in treacle, with the shoal water 
round her. The tug threshed about, 
and backed astern to get close enough 
to pass a heaving line for the hawser. 
Much painful experience had put Eas- 
ton up to most of her tricks, and he 
maneuvered her into position in the 
record time of her years of ungainly 
service. 

His most urgent reason for hurry 
was soon justified. A ranging salvo 
fell, one ahead and three astern of the 
stranded steamer. 























astern starboard—ahead 
He was backing and filling. 
Stand by 


“Full 
port!” 
“Look alive with that line! 
to pass the hawser!” 

Another salvo plumped into the sea, 
sending white columns leaping high in- 
to the air. Tommy wiped his eyes clear 
of the wind-borne spray tossed down 
upon him. A shell, well aimed, crashed 
through the foredeck of the steamer, 
but ricochetted overboard without ex- 
ploding. 

Tommy went on giving his orders. 
Hallup twirling the big wheel behind 
him. Another shell whistled over the 
bridge of the tug, while others fell un- 
pleasantly close. 

The Bonny Bluebell, putting her 
back into it, strained at the hawser. A 
mile away the black streak of a de- 
stroyer raced toward them. The hawser 
tightened; the tramp shivered, floated 
—and surged heavily ahead. Some- 
body on her deck raised a cheer. The 
Turks planted a few more shells, but in 
the shoal water just astern of her as 
she moved slowly but surely into the 
safe cover of the headland. 

There was the roar of twelve-inch 
guns from a battleship off the landing, 
the majestic entrance of a giant into 
an affair of pygmies. The Turkish 
battery ceased firing. 


V. 


Late that evening a stout tug in 
brand-new gray crept alongside the 
flagship. A seaman began furtively to 
make her fast, and Tommy Easton, 
who was washing his face and hands 
in a bucket, speculated on what the 
gunroom mess might have for dinner. 
Then his heart sank. He could hear 
the voice of the commander, in whom 
the impulse of hospitality was only too 
plainly absent. 

“It’s no go, Hallup. We'll have to 
chuck our hand in, and try again some- 
where else. Hades, but I could do with 
a real dinner!” 

He dried his hands on a piece of 
waste, and gazed wistfully at the crui- 
ser. The Bonny Bluebell slid reluct- 


antly astern, and as she did so a big 
and a 


man with an admiral’s lace 
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monocle came out on to the stern walk 
and caught the face that glimmered up 
at him. He looked hard at it for the 
half-minute before he returned to his 
cabin. 

Somebody megaphoned from on 
high: “Are you the officer in charge of 
that tug? The Admiral wants to see 
you. You are to come aboard imme- 
diately.” 

“My hat!” Easton said. “A collar— 
I haven’t seen a collar since the old 
ship went. Give me a brush down, 
Hallup. My goodness, he might have 
given me time to get my hair cut! I 
dare say your razor would have man- 
aged it!” 

Five minutes later he stood in the 
Admiral’s cabin. It was extraordinar- 
ily clean; and the full sense of his pa- 
riah-like existence came home to 
Tommy Easton. There were people 
who sstill lived like this, with fresh 
linen, and chintzes on the chairs. He 
had forgotten them. 

“So you have been running a dock- 
yard tug since your ship was sunk?” 

“Yes, sir. I have a topping crew, all 
except the Maltese; and they aren’t so 
bad if you take ’em the right way. My 
coxswain is most efficient, sir.” 

The Admiral nodded. “I believe 
you towed the Tarantula off when she 
grounded inside the bluff this morning. 
What sort of shooting did the Turks 
make ?” 

“They were just getting the range 
as we cleared out, sir. They registered 
one hit; but their shells are pretty rot- 
ten. It didn’t explode.” 

“And during the time you have been 
in charge, how have you managed for 
stores and coal and so on?” 

“We managed to get what we want- 
ed, sir. We put in for ’em when we 
came across ’em.” 

“Ah! How much paint did you put 
in for? I don’t remember what the al- 
lowance for your tug would be likely 
to be.” 

Easton opened his mouth, and shut 
it again. He stuttered. “Of course—of 
course, things sometimes h-happened 
to come our way, sir.” 

“Quite so.” The Admiral dropped 
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not. They missed him, for they had 
lots of jobs for anything that could pass 
a hawser; but they were too busy to 
think long about him. 

Far out, made fast to a newly arrived 
and innocent transport, Easton’s com- 
mand was otherwise engaged. The in- 
spiration was entirely Tommy’s; but 
the treasure-trove in the after-cabin 
had suggested it. The transport com- 
mander was possibly flattered by the 
confiding air with which the Bonny 
Bluebell sidled up to him as he let go 
the anchor. He saw an ancient tug 
and a curiously juvenile tug-master, 
and he smelled the savor of fresh paint 
when he peered over the side. He had 
been alloted the farthest berth from 
the beaches; but he did not connect his 
position with what he saw below him. 

Hallup had attained the height of 
his desire. He had a whole tug to 
paint from clew to earring, and as 
much paint as he wanted to do it with. 
He had hunted the booty with an enter- 
prise that was heroic, seeing that loot- 
ing a battleship’s paint-store is not un- 
like rifling a hive with the honey-bee 
about. The Bonny Bluebell merged 
from rust and battered brown to the 
loveliest gray. Even Antonio and the 
stoker painted. They were not sure 
they knew how when they began; but 
after a little persuasion with a boat’s 
tiller they learned quickly. Easton 
basked in the sun on the bridge, as 
grimy as a sweep, and re-read the last 
letter from home, more than a month 
old, in which his mother told him the 
second footman had gone to the war, 
and she was afraid there would be no- 
body to valet him when he came back. 
She wished to know if he remembered 
to change his socks, and whether his 
servant aired his pillow-cases. 

The longest spell ends; and, to do 
Tommy justice, all that extra tots and 
encouragement could do had expedited 
the painting. He did not want to be 
out of the real business a minute longer 
than the job in hand demanded. It 
was done, ready to excite the marvel 
and envy of all beholders. Besides, 
the transport had been in communica- 
tion with sophisticated people from the 
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fleet, and was showing a disposition to 
ask questions. Easton said good-bye 
to her politely, and set a course for 
the principal landing, where the supply 
craft were clustered thick as _ bees. 
There was nothing among them that 
had even a lick of expensive gray 
paint, much less the full glory of it 
from stem to stern. 

He made for the break in the cliffs, 
keeping inside the line of patrols. He 
could see, behind the coastline, little 
balloon-like clouds drifting over the 
enemy stronghold, and he heard the 
boom of guns rolling across the water. 

Hallup spoke behind him. “Begging 
your pardon, sir, there’s a tramp in 
trouble. He’s aground, or next thing 
to it, too near the enemy’s ridge bat- 
tery to do him any good.” 

Easton followed his outstretched 
finger. A small supply steamer was 
stationary below a headland. As they 
looked, an ensign reversed fluttered to 
her masthead. 

“Ashore—wants assistance.” Hal- 
lup rubbed his chin. 

“Our job, I think!” Easton sprang 
to the voice-pipe. “Fire up for all 
you’re worth, Antonio. If—if you mon- 
key now I'll keelhaul you.—If she isn’t 
fast aground we'll have her out of that 
before Johnny gets her range—eh? 
Dash it all! we ought to be able to han- 
dle anything on God’s earth by this 
time. Hope we'll get her off before a 
destroyer butts in. They’re so beastly 
officious.” 

There was no destroyer at hand 
when the Bonny Bluebell arrived, 
thudding at the top of her speed to 
where the tramp was struggling, like a 
fly in treacle, with the shoal water 
round her. The tug threshed about, 
and backed astern to get close enough 
to pass a heaving line for the hawser. 
Much painful experience had put Eas- 
ton up to most of her tricks, and he 
maneuvered her into position in the 
record time of her years of ungainly 
service. 

His most urgent reason for hurry 
was soon justified. A ranging salvo 
fell, one ahead and three astern of the 
stranded steamer. 
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safe cover of the headland. 
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guns from a battleship off the landing, 
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make her fast, and Tommy Easton, 
who was washing his face and hands 
in a bucket, speculated on what the 
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the voice of the commander, in whom 
the impulse of hospitality was only too 
plainly absent. 

“It’s no go, Hallup. We’ll have to 
chuck our hand in, and try again some- 
where else. Hades, but I could do with 
a real dinner!” 

He dried his hands on a piece of 
waste, and gazed wistfully at the crui- 
ser. The Bonny Bluebell slid reluct- 
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monocle came out on to the stern walk 
and caught the face that glimmered up 
at him. He looked hard at it for the 
half-minute before he returned to his 
cabin. 

Somebody megaphoned from on 
high: “Are you the officer in charge of 
that tug? The Admiral wants to see 
you. You are to come aboard imme- 
diately.” 

“My hat!” Easton said. “A collar— 
I haven’t seen a collar since the old 
ship went. Give me a brush down, 
Hallup. My goodness, he might have 
given me time to get my hair cut! I 
dare say your razor would have man- 
aged it!” 

Five minutes later he stood in the 
Admiral’s cabin. It was extraordinar- 
ily clean; and the full sense of his pa- 
riah-like existence came home to 
Tommy Easton. There were people 
who still lived like this, with fresh 
linen, and chintzes on the chairs. He 
had forgotten them. 

“So you have been running a dock- 
yard tug since your ship was sunk?” 

“Yes, sir. I have a topping crew, all 
except the Maltese; and they aren’t so 
bad if you take ’em the right way. My 
coxswain is most efficient, sir.” 

The Admiral nodded. “I believe 
you towed the Tarantula off when she 
grounded inside the bluff this morning. 
What sort of shooting did the Turks 
make ?” 

“They were just getting the range 
as we cleared out, sir. They registered 
one hit; but their shells are pretty rot- 
ten. It didn’t explode.” 

“And during the time you have been 
in charge, how have you managed for 
stores and coal and so on?” 

“We managed to get what we want- 
ed, sir. We put in for ’em when we 
came across ’em.” 

“Ah! How much paint did you put 
in for? I don’t remember what the al- 
lowance for your tug would be likely 
to be.” 

Easton opened his mouth, and shut 
it again. He stuttered. “Of course—of 
course, things sometimes h-happened 
to come our way, sir.” 

“Quite so.” The Admiral dropped 
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his monocle, and readjusted it. “Ah, 
well, paint being barred, is there any- 
thing you still want?” 

“If we could be sure of a berth at 
night. ... My men are at it pretty 
hard in the day, and we do have to 
bucket about a lot when I’d like to see 
‘em turning in.” 

“Tell the sentry to pass the word to 
give my compliments to the comman- 
der, and say that I should be glad to 
see him.” 

The commander entered. The Ad- 
miral indicated Easton. “This is the 
midshipman in charge of the tug you 
were talking to just now. He has to tie 
up somewhere, and he is doing sound 
work. I shall be much obliged if you 
will allow him to make fast to us when 
he wants to, and see that he gets what 
is necessary, and that he dines here 
when he is alongside. That all right?” 

“Quite, sir.” 

“Suit you too?” He wheeled upon 
Easton. 

“Oh, thank you, sir.” 
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The Admiral held out his hand. 
“That was a good piece of work to- 
day. I think a petty-officer will take 
over your tug presently, but it won’t 
be because you haven’t given satisfac- 
tion. You are the right stuff. Good- 
night.” 

It was the end of Easton’s piratical 
career; he knew that as he made his 
way to dinner. But he forgot that he 
was tired and hungry, and he trod on 
air. What a sportsman the Old Man 
was! What a lot of nice fellows there 
were in the world. The commander 
had sent him on his way with a friend- 
ly nod. The awful larceny of the paint 
had blown over; and if that little af- 
fair of the transport was guessed at— 
and he suspected that the Admirai 
knew more than he allowed to appear 
—it too had been inexplicably con- 
doned. 

He breathed freely, and flung him- 
self into the gunroom, relaxing in the 
company of fourteen other  snotties 
precisely like himself. 





THE HIGHWAY 


Here knights have clattered past, here pikemen proud 
Here fainting pilgrims eastward not a few, 

And shy, shade-lingering lovers, two and two, 

And nuns and novices in saintly crowd. 

Here Louis Bien-aime emblazoned loud. 

And here have high-famed conscripts carried through 
Scarred standards to their doom at Waterloo, 

And all have hoped and vanished into shroud. 


And now on Time’s top wave come laboring these, 
With new beliefs, new hopes, new Love, new Trust: 
Still tramp the long battalions through the dust 

And still from yon half circle of old trees— 

High whispering chancel that the night wind calms— 
Still Christ on Calvary holds out His arms. 


H. BAGENAL. 




















GUNS OF GALT 


An Epic of the Family 
By DENISON CLIFT 


(SYNOPSIS.—Jan Rantzau, a handsome young giant among 
the shipbuilders of Galt, joins pretty little Jagiello Nur at a 
dance in the Pavilion. There the military police seek Felix 
Skarga, a revolutionist. Jagiello fears that a lover, Captain 
Pasek, of the Fusiliers, will betray her presence at the dance to 
old Ujedski, the Jewess, with whom Jagiello lives in terror. Jan 
rescues Jagiello. Later when Pasek betrays Jagiello to Ujedski, 
and seeks to remain at the hovel with her, she wounds him in 
a desperate encounter. Ujedski turns her out, and she marries 
Jan. Later, Pasek indicates that he will take a terrible revenge 
upon the bridal pair. A son is born to Jan, and he idealizes his 
future even as he idealizes the growth of the world’s greatest 
superdreadncught, the Huascar, on the ways at Galt. After the 
birth of Stefan, Jagiello tries to tell Jan of her sin with Pasek, 
but her strength fails her at the supreme moment. Jan buys 
a new house for Stefan’s sake. Ujedski visits Jagiello and 
threatens to reveal her sin to Jan. Jagiello goes away, and 
Jan, helpless, calls in Ujedski to care for Stefan. Meanwhile, 
Pasek presses the military tax revengefully against Jan. Desperate, Jan works day and 
night to meet the tax, but at last loses his house and moves into Ujedski’s hovel. Skarga 
now induces him to join the Revolutionists. The meeting is attacked by the police, and 
after a thrilling fight, Jan escapes with a terrible wrist wound. The next day in the ship- 
yard Pasek tries to arrest Jan with his wound as evidence, but Jan destroys his hand in 
molten metal, makes his escape and is later captured by Pasek and returned to Galt for 
trial. He is found guilty and sentenced to ten Floryanska. Meanwhile, al- 
most ten years later, Jagiello, in the south, is selected because of her beauty for a 
desperate mission for the Empire. After six months at the Court, she is sent to War- 
saw to Prince Rupprecht and steal the Russian war plans. She succeeds after 
a clever intrigue, precipitating the War of the Nations. During the battle of Warsaw she 
comes upon Felix Skarga, who has sacrificed his life for Carlmania.) 





years at 


enamor 


the Fior Gate. Before he died he 
opened his eyes. In the red glow of 
the burning city, Skarga saw that the 
face that hovered above him was Ja- 


CHAPTER L. 


HE Fior Gate was reduced to 
dust. 


Fifty thousand troops poured _giello’s. 
through the shattered walls dur- “O Jagiello—pray that I shall— 
ing the night. The Carlmanian army die!” 


“Oh, God, take my soul too! Do 
not let me live to see more of this 
night!” 

“IT am no longer a man, but a hor- 
rible thing of war. O my Carlmania! 


had been destroyed. The Czar’s gor- 
geous yellow banners again floated 
from the Palace of Justice. 

“Nothing to report,’ declared the 
astute War Offices, yet mnumberless 





thousands of men had been sent to 
death. 

To Jagiello it was worse than death: 
death would have been a relief. 
Crouching among the dead through 
the night, she prayed for the hero of 


For thee do I freely die, and dying, 
wish that I might return to earth to 
die for thee again!” 

“O my comrade, pray Him to take 
me too!” 

“You are a woman—you have a son. 
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Return and tell him what you have 
seen this night—and dedicate his life 
to prevent war.” 

Jagiello started, all the tenderness 
of her heart springing into new life. 

“What of my son, O comrade?” 

“The Emperor has given him a com- 
mission in the Imperial Flying 
Corps.” 

“My son—my Stefan—in the war!” 

The woman’s voice broke. Tears 
streamed down her face. “My boy— 
alone—and at war? And Jan is dead 
—dead—dead!” 

The dying soldier gazed at her in 
pity. 

“Jan dead?” 

“Pasek told me that.” 

“He is at Floryanska—and lives!” 

“Jan lives?” 

“He was sent to prison for ten 
years—for joining the Revolutionists 
—for opposing war. The ten years 
have passed—and Jan lives!” 

“Jan lives?” 

The woman buried her face in her 
arms, and her body quivered with 
grief and happiness. Afar off the 
guns were again speaking with the 
voice of thunder. When Jagiello 
spoke, her voice was soft with love. 

“Brave comrade, here is water... 
I shall stay with you until the end... 
The night is almost over. . . Those are 
the Carlmanian guns, your guns, my 
guns, and only His hand can still 
them. .. . Look! the dawn is com- 
ing ...andsoonthe sun...” 

In the hush before dawn the woman 
covered his face with a white cloth. 

The sky hung heavy with black 
smoke. The yellow lanterns of the 
Red Cross were bobbing among the 
dead. Jagiello rose and went out of 
the Park and down a long hill. For the 
first time in ten years she turned her 
face toward Galt. 

“Stefan! Stefan!” 

The cry in her heart urged her for- 
ward. Through the ruins of the Fior 
Gate she picked her way. The voice 
of a dying soldier called to her. 

“Water, oh, give me water!” 

The familiar voice smote her, and 
bending low before the prostrate fig- 





ure she discovered Ballandyna, the 
cobbler of Galt. 

Jagiello pressed water to his lips. 

“I am dying,” whispered the cob- 
bler. “I hoped to see my three little 
girls again. Elsa, and Lela, and Ula 
—so innocent—so pretty! . . O God! 
God! Care for my little children!” 
He stared upward into Jagiello’s tear- 
blind face. “If you go to Galt—take 
a father’s kisses—to Elsa, and Lela, 
and Ula—my little white doves .. .” 

The cobbler died peacefully, mur- 
muring incoherently of his three little 
doves. As Jagiello rose, a mystic ex- 
halation of spirit came over her. She 
raised her face to the morning sky, 
remembering the cobbler’s pitiful 
words, remembering Stefan; and an 
indescribable sense of love and sym- 
pathy crept into her heart, purging 
her, purifying her. . . 

At sunrise she was miles beyond the 
Bazaroff hut. A peasant, hauling 
commissaries south to the Carlmanian 
reserves, allowed her to ride in his 
cart. For nine hours Jagiello slept 
from sheer exhaustion while the cart 
rumbled over the Lublin road. At 
dusk the peasant turned westward. 
Jagiello thanked him, then pressed 
south with refugees bound for the 
Lodz railroad. Each morning at sun- 
up she hurried on through meadows 
jeweled with dew. Along the wild hill 
roads she ate berries to still her hun- 
ger, and drank from sun-gold pools. 
At noon she threw herself under the 
shade of massive oaks, and here in 
the cool twilight of forest trees she 
dreamed of Galt, and Jan, and Ste- 
fan. . . At night under the. stars she 
slept in the peacefulness of long 
grasses. Miles behind her soldiers 
were razing villages in the name of 
Emperors and Kings, but Jagiello 
dreamed quietly on, in her deep, pas- 
sionate heart the welling love of her 
husband and son . . . The cry on her 
lips was the cry of a mother’s love— 

“Stefan! Stefan! Stefan!” 


CHAPTER LI. 


Galt was festive on the day of the 
launching of the Huascar—the ninth 





























of April before the great war. It was 
a holiday in the town, at the behest of 
the Emperor. His Majesty was com- 
ing with his retinue on the Imperial 
yacht, cruising down from the Gulf of 
Danzig. From every little house the 
flag of the Empire was waving—the 
glorious black and crimson flag with 
the gold eagles of Carlmania. The 
ancient gates of the town were fes- 
tooned with the national colors. Every- 
where young girls and youths, thou- 
sands of toilers from the shipyard, and 
their wives, were in gala dress, their 
eyes searching the narrow streets for 
the first glimpse of the royal caval- 
cade, their ears strained for the music 
of the Imperial band. It was a day 
such as Galt had never before known. 
The rising sun looked down upon thou- 
sands of fluttering flags, and crowds 
thronging toward the shipyard. 
Stefan arose early and hastened 
though the chores about Ujedski’s 
hovel. The youth in him was inflamed 
with visions of the Huascar’s launch- 
ing. He was now seventeen years old, 
a handsome lad with bright blue eyes 
and a shock of yellow hair. Some- 
thing of his mother’s beauty was re- 
flected in the fine lines of his face; 
and the rugged strength that was his 
father’s rippled in his shoulders. After 
Jan’s commitment to Floryanska, Ste- 
fan remained in the care of Ujedski. 
The Jewess had craftily kept from him 
all knowledge of his mother and 
father. The boy was reared to believe 
that his parents were dead. At times 
there came to him memories of his 
mother; the most vivid was of her in 
a lovely garden near the river, listen- 
ing for the sounds of little bells as 
the cotton barges drifted up and down 
the Ule. . . . He remembered more of 
his father: of fine, free Sundays on 
the heights, romping among the wild 
flowers; of trips through the shipyard, 
seeing the mighty ships; of looking up 
at the guns in the forts high above the 
sea. The memories were pleasant 
dreams, in contrast to the drudging 
reality of Ujedski’s daily round of 
tasks. For years the Jewess had bar- 
tered his services to the neighbors, un- 
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til Stefan became a boy of all work 
for the community. If a neighbor had 
a menial task, she would send across 
the court for “Ujedski’s boy”, well 
knowing that no work was too lowly to 
be done by him—and done cheaply. In 
time Stefan resented the yoke. But 
there seemed no escape from the ex- 
actions of the beldam until there 
dawned the day of the MHuascar’s 
launching, and the coming of the Em- 
peror to Galt. 

His Majejsty’s coming was _her- 
alded by a blare of trumpets and a 
salute of guns from the warships in the 
harbor. The royal yacht ran in at 
Galt before noon, glistening white, 
very beautiful with her new signal 
flags and polished brass. All the har- 
bor bells began to ring, and the whis- 
tles to blow, and a stirring sound it 
was, commingled with the salvos of 
the great guns. Then the Imperial 
band struck up the national anthem. 
Thousands of rugged folk for miles 
around bared their heads; tears came 
to their eyes; they thrilled with the 
pomp and glory of it all. Presently a 
herald came up through the Street of 
the Larches, riding a black charger. 
The dense throngs parted and craned 
their necks for a glimpse of the pro- 
cession. Soon there swung into view 
the marching band and a guard of 


Lancers, then a motor bearing the 
Cardinal Archbishop, and after him 
the grim-visaged Chancellor of the 


Empire; next several cars with gen- 
erals and admirals in brilliant uni- 
forms, smiling and doffing their hats 
to the crowded balconies. Then at 
last came the Emperor himself, his 
young-old face pale and sullen, with 
iron-grey hair distinguishing his fea- 
tures. He lifted his helmet gravely to 
the cheering throngs. Beside him sat 
his consort and the fair Princess Ce- 
lestine. 

_ From the edge of the tortuous street 
Stefan gazed with boyish awe at the 
Emperor until his big blue eyes filled 
with tears of emotion. When the gor- 
geous procession had passed, he ran 
swiftly through the adjoining streets 
to the shipyard. He climbed high up- 
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on a steel crane, from which he could 
look across to the Huascar, rising ma- 
jestic from her cradle with a mammoth 
sweep into the blue sky. The music 
of the bands stirred him deeply; his 
heart was filled with pride at this 
vision of royal splendor. 

When the procession reached the 
shipyard, the Imperial party mounted 
a platform and passed through into the 
Huascar’s hold. Ten minutes later the 
Emperor and his Lancers appeared 
high above on the deck of the great 
dreadnought. Surrounding them were 
gorgeously-robed priests. The cere- 
monies began with a prayer by His 
Eminence the Cardinal, and a dedica- 
tory address by the grizzled Chancel- 
lor. Then the band crashed into a 
stirring hymn, and the men-of-war in 
the bay roared a salute. When the 
smoke had cleared away, and the 
drums had trailed to silence, the 
Princess Celestine came forward to 
the bows and was presented with the 
christening bottle of champagne. At 
sight of her the people cheered lust- 
ily. She was very beautiful and very 
popular. She smiled and threw kisses 
to the crowds below. Her heart was 
with the multitudes. After the royal 
salute she went forward to the fig- 
urehead, and broke the bottle on the 
gray steel. At once the mighty ship 
was set free and went forward from 
the gaping womb toward the sea— 
went forward with wonderful ease and 
grace, sliding softly on her ways, then 
gathering strength, glided into the 
blue Baltic, a monster of the deep, 
roaring through petulant seas, driving 
bluish-green waves mountain high, 
great banks of foam like snowy moun- 
tains in upheaval, hissing, thundering. 
The seas greeted her with a great bel- 
low. The guns from the Huascar’s 
sister ships thundered merrily. All 
the fighting craft in the harbor whis- 
tled lustily and flew their battle flags. 
It was a royal welcome to the flagship 
of the Baltic fleet. 


CuHaptTer LII. 


Stefan never forgot the majestic 
scene of the Huascar’s launching. He 
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went home awed, the blood racing 
through his veins. He was filled with 
a desire to join the navy. To his 
youthful mind the coming of the Em- 
peror to Galt, and the launching of 
the dreadnought represented all the 
glory of the world. How he longed to 
be a part of it all! With what ecstasy 
he pictured the Huascar in the throes 
of battle, emerging in triumph! If 
only there were some way that he 
might secure a commission among the 
crew! At night he dreamed of scrub- 
bing her decks, and polishing her 
brass, and unfurling her battle flags; 
and because the sensation of pleasure 
was so keen to him he at length ap- 
plied to the First Officer, but the First 
Officer smiled and said he could do 
nothing for him. Stefan’s disappoint- 
ment was beyond words. Each day 
during the months that followed, he 
stole to the jetty and stood staring off 
across the blue bay, a wistful, blue- 
eyed lad whose first great disappoint- 
ment in life had broken his heart. For 
the Huascar rode the waters in calm 
majesty, her black guns _ silhouetted 
against the sinking sun. 

There came a day when he re“urned 
to Ujedski’s hut to find two Carlman- 
ian officers waiting to see him. 

Ujedski rose to meet him. 

“Stefan,” she said, “these officers 
want you to enlist in the navy. I told 
them you wouldn’t want to join the 
navy.” 

“Want me—to enlist?” exclaimed 
Stefan, overcome, his heart beating 
rapidly. 

The first officer, a lieutenant, said 
to the lad: “In the name of the Em- 
peror, you are directed to join the Im- 
perial Flying Corps, with headquarters 
on the Huascar.” 

Stefan could not believe his ears. 
It seemed as though he were living 
through some fairy tale. “You must 
have made a mistake,” he faltered. “I 
am only Stefan Rantzau—and the Em- 
peror does not know any one so poor 
as I.” 

“Of course, there is some mistake!” | 
put in Ujedski eagerly. “Stefan, tell 
them you don’t want to go!” 





























“There has been no mistake, Mad- 
ame,” the lieutenant hastened to re- 
ply. “Stefan Rantzau has been given 
a commission in the navy.” Then 
turning to Stefan he asked: “Will you 
report at once?” 

“No, he will not report at all!” 
rasped the Jewess. “What does he 
want in the navy?” 

“Oh, Ujedski, I must go! I must 
go!” Stefan’s eyes were shining. His 
heart beat high with hope. “Oh, to 
be in the navy! Yes, I will report at 
once!” 

The beldam flamed with anger. 
“You'll do nothing of the kind! You 
hear me? What do I get for your 
keep ?” 

“T’ve worked for you all my life,” 
said Stefan. 

“T’ve slaved my life away caring for 
you!” returned Ujedski vindictively. 
“Before you go, I want the rubles for 
your keep!” 

“The Emperor’s command is that he 
must go,” interposed the lieutenant, 
rising and motioning Stefan to follow. 

Stefan went, with the old woman’s 
anathemas ringing in his ears, went 
joyfully, as one opening gray gates 
and finding what was unbelievable be- 
yond. 


CHAPTER LIII. 


Through the hot dun days of No- 
vember the Huascar lay serene upon 
the blue sea, gray and grim in her war 
paint, the northern sun blazing upon 
her polished black guns. Never was 
she to know days of peace when in 
dazzling white she might have lead 
the navy upon parade, resplendent in 
a thousand fluttering battle flags, her 
gun-decks shining, her  barbettes 
aflame, a thing of glory, glorifying 
war, blinding men to the fearful con- 
sequences of her creation. 

Into her steel had gone the lives of 
the Toilers of Galt, until her builders 
were prematurely old and broken, and 
their women withered and joyless, cre- 
ating through the long years this en- 
gine to wreck and kill! Upon her in- 
vincible armor and wonderful guns 
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the Emperor depended for sovereignty 
in the Baltic. There was not an ounce 
of superfluous equipment upon her 
decks or in her immense hold. She 
was like an athlete, trained down to 
bone and muscle, stripped for swift 
action. She was created for war, and 
direct from her huge cradle she went 
forth to her destiny. 

In those sombre days of preparation 
for war, Stefan was made a member 
of the Imperial Flying Corps, at- 
tached to the Huascar. The Baltic 
battle fleet was assembled off Galt, 
provisioning, coaling, a score of dread- 
noughts, twice as many cruisers, and 
a retinue of destroyers and subma- 
rines. Each of the dreadnoughts had 
its hangar and aeroplane platform; 
each had its long-range aerial guns. 

By day the fleet played in and out 
among the islands and channels off 
the Carlmanian coast, practicing at 
mock war; by night the squadron 
came steaming back into the home 
port, splendid in the red sunset, guns 
a-glimmer; when darkness shut down 
a hundred searchlights flared across 
the black waters. 

Of all the fleet the Huascar was the. 
mightiest, riding the sea like a great 
gray swan surrounded by her new- 
born brood. At times the cruisers and 
destroyers would trail away miles into 
the mist, tracking one another through 
the fog-banks; and at dusk come home 
to drop anchor in the shadow of the 
Huascar. She was the mother of the 
fleet, proud and impregnable; and her 
officers and crew gloried in her im- 
perious strength and beauty. And no 
man upon her decks loved her more 
than did Stefan. 

During the manoeuvers off Galt, 
Stefan, who had developed a natural 
mechanical genius, was trained in the 
use of the light scouting aeroplanes— 
small, fragile, silken birds that caught 
the wind and flew upward thousands 
of feet into the blue, to spy upon the 
ships below. Those were thrilling 
days for the lad. He soon became ex- 
pert in the handling of the planes. 


. The navy demanded youths to manipu- 
late the scouting craft. 


Mere boys 
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were chosen. They were put through 
a vigorous test, and those that 
emerged victorious were assigned to 
the fleet. The eagerness, the enthu- 
siasm, and the natural ability of Ste- 
fan quickly won for him a high place 
in the Flying Corps. Within two 
weeks he was able, within twenty min- 
utes, to strap himself into the seat of 
a Wasp scout, dart from the platform 
and wind swiftly upward, one thou- 
sand, two thousand, five thousand 
feet, as evenly as a bird, until he was 
lost from sight, an invisible speck in 
the drifting blue. From the plane he 
could look down upon Galt fringing 
the Baltic, upon the fleet like min- 
nows in the sea, upon the hills and fur- 
rowed vineyards, the railroad and the 
river, and upon luscious mountain mea- 
dows. And then he would fly to a 
position directly over the MHuascar, 
turn the cap on the powder gun just 
beneath his knees, and discharge the 
puff of black powder in the wake of 
the Wasp. The officers of the Huas- 
car would distinguish the smoke 
through glasses, and a gun of the bat- 
tleship, fixing an imaginary range, 
would bellow in response. Thus Ste- 
fan learned accurately to warn the 
flagship of the position of the enemy, 
and to fix the range for the big guns. 

It was not long before the sham bat- 
tles became reality. On that day 
when war was declared, the Baltic 
fleet received orders from Nagi-Aaros 
to put to sea. 

That was a momentous day in Galt. 

The hills were dotted with thou- 
sands of peasants watching the ships 
get under way. At noon the Huas- 
car’s flag signalled: “Move out to sea, 
due northeast.” The twin screws of 
the flagship churned the water into an 
abyss of foam; clouds of black smoke 
rolled from her funnels; soon she was 
moving into the Lower Bay. 

As the great Danzig, and Rudolph 
I, and Princess Celestine swept into 
line, the harbor bells began ringing; 
until the fleet disappeared into the 
mist the bells tolled peal on peal; the 
big Truska guns in the forts above 
the shipyard spoke jin solemn and pro- 
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longed salute, rocking the earth. For 
upward of an hour after the ships 
had vanished and the smoke trails be- 
came one with the mist, the Toilers re- 
mained upon the hills, cheering and 
singing the national anthem, laughing 
and weeping, stirred with emotion, 
savage with patriotism, transformed 
into warriors at heart by the impetu- 
ous war songs of the Empire. 

Only three men in all Carlmania 
knew the objective of the fleet: the 
Emperor, the Chancellor, and the Old 
Admiral. 

After a week strange reports began 
to drift in from the outside world. 

Libau wireless told of a phantom 
squadron drifting down the Russian 
coast toward Polangen. Polangen an- 
nounced a great gray line of warships 
slinking through the fog at sunrise. 
Was this the Russian or the Carlman- 
ian Baltic fleet? And where was the 
English squadron? Heligoland had 
seen the British war dogs going north 
in mid-November. Were they moving 
to engage the Carlmanians? 

At 2 o’clock on the morning of De- 
cember third the Huascar and her sis- 
ter ships lay off Bornholm in the Bal- 
tic under wireless orders from Nagi- 
Aaros. The night was moonlit; a light 
fog veiled the moon. The sea was 
calm. The fleet was drawn up in two 
long battle lines. The signal lights of 
the Huascar glinted and winked; the 
fifteen hundred members of the flag- 
ship’s crew, ready for action, were 
massed aft on the superstructure, wait- 
ing with tense nerves through the long 
watches of the night. The intense si- 
lence, the lap-lapping of the waves, 
the screams of sea-birds from the 
island—were weird and unnatural in 
the ghostly moonlight. An order to go 
into battle would be a relief, but this 
everlasting waiting, waiting, feeling 
that the enemy was prowling near— 
ugh! 

At 2:30 a. m. the bugle sounded: 
“Clear decks for action!” Every man 
rushed to his post. Stefan trembled 
with anticipation. Suddenly the Cap- 
tain of the Watch sang out: “The 
enemy’s submarines have just been 























signalled. Keep a sharp look out!” 

Stefan climbed into the rigging and 
gazed across the sea in every direc- 
tion. He swept the waters with his 
glasses. Presently he noticed far 
astern a long white streak cutting the 
water. The periscope of a submarine 
was emerging about one hundred yards 
away. 

“Submarine astern!” cried Stefan to 
the lookout. 

The lookout sang the warning to the 
Old Admiral on the bridge. 

“To your posts!” shouted the Cap- 
tain. 

The gunners ran to their guns and 
stood by. 

A bell rang in No. 3 barbette; half 
a dozen men threw themselves down 
the iron stairway and brought up with 
a fierce clicking of teeth before the 
104-millimetre guns. There was a 
moment of finding the range. Then 
the officer of the barbette gave the 
command to fire. The guns blazed 
into flame. Great spirals of smoke 
and spray leaped into the air. The 
submarine was blown to pieces just 
under the surface of the sea. It was 
an Austrian, and as it sank the Huas- 
car’s crew cheered savagely, watching 
it foam and roll over, done to death 
in the twinkling of an eye. A great 
sheet of oil floated upon the sea where 
the Austrian had been. This was liv- 
ing at last—after the terrible waiting! 
But—God! why did the others not 
show themselves? 

When the Austrian was finished, the 


Old Admiral of the fleet ordered the’ 


Captain to send for the most reliable 
aviator on the ship. There were three 
aviators on the Huascar—two were 
men older than Stefan. The Captain 
— a moment—then sent for Ste- 
an. 

Stefan answered the command. He 
was a mere boy. His face shone with 
animation, his blue eyes burning with 
a strange fire. The lad knew the great- 
est moment of his life when he stood 
before the grim old fighting man of 
the Carlmanian navy—gently spoken 
yet hard as steel, his wrinkled face set 
with mysterious determination. He 
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said to Stefan: 

“The Allies’ fleet is hiding thirty- 
one miles northeast of Bornholm, wait- 
ing for the sunrise to engage us. We 
are going into action at once, sailing 
north to 50 deg. 49 min. We must 
have their exact range before opening 
fire. Go up in a Wasp plane, fly north 
until you sight the Peter the Great, 
and signal above her with black pow- 
der. And, lad, signal before they 
strike you!” 

Stefan saluted and withdrew. 

He went to the hangar and tested the 
Wasp; another moment and the engine 
was purring loudly. Swiftly strapping 
himself into the seat, Stefan fastened 
his muffler—a bashlik—over his head, 
and drew’on his heavy gloves and-lea- 
ther coat. Two aviators ran the plane 
out of the hangar to the ascending 
platform; to these men Stefan now sig- 
naled; they released the plane, and 
it shot forward across the space to- 
ward the Danzig. Then, rising stead- 
ily, it mounted a thousand feet 
through the white veil of moonlight. 
The upper air was freezing, biting Ste- 
fan’s feet and limbs. His heart was 
throbbing madly; every nerve was 
a-quiver with the tremendous respon- 
sibility placed upon him by the Old 
Admiral. 

“Signal before they strike you!” 

The words of the Admiral rang 
through his brain with dire signifi- 
cance. He had taken it for granted 
that the enemy would strike him. Well, 
he knew the game, after all. Those 
words must send Stefan to his death, 
then. “Signal before they strike you!” 
Suppose the enemy struck him before 
he could signal? It meant victory or 
defeat for the navy; it might mean tri- 
umph or despair for Carlmania! And 
he, Stefan Rantzau, had been selected 
for this fateful mission! Fle could 
hardly believe it, so wonderful it 
seemed. His youthful heart was reck- 
less with joy; enthusiasm and an aw- 
ful sense of responsibility gripped him. 
His jaws set with an unyielding re- 
solve. Before they should strike him, 
he would keep faith with the Old Ad- 
miral! 
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The engine whirred steadily! the 
light plane darted northward in the 
teeth of a bitter sea-wind. As Stefan 
ascended, he could hear the ships pre- 
paring for action: the tinkling of bells 
in the barbettes, the rush of feet to all 
quarters of the ship, the fanfare of a 
bugle, and the order for full speed 
ahead. All the lights were put out. 
The Carlmanian fleet moved in vast 
and terrible twin battle lines north- 
ward toward Bornholm. 

Swiftly the Wasp cut the air, mount- 
ing northward on vibrating wings, past 
the triple Allinge Lights, and the wink- 
ing signals off the Bornholm Banks, 
miles down, faint and red. Far to his 
left were the Swedish Mountains, lost 
in the gray blur of the horizon. Ste- 
fan leaned forward. His eyes peered 
through the misty spaces below. As 
yet he failed to discover sign of the 
enemy. 

At 3 a. m. he descended five hundred 
yards, the icy wind whistling through 
his planes, the engine thridding evenly. 
With a swift movement he lifted the 
rear guiding belt, threw the wheel 
over, and dropped in long circles to- 
ward the sea. He was passing the 
northernmost point of Bornholm, lying 
a black blotch a mile below. The 
great searchlights from the Lowa 
Tower at Skag Horn whirled once or 
twice through the heavens, but the 
Wasp was beyond their range, greatly 
to Stefan’s relief. An unfriendly op- 
erator in the wireless house on Hellig- 
domsklipper could quickly warn the 
Allies’ flagship, and disaster to Carl- 
mania would result. As it was, Stefan 
tilted the wheel, and the Wasp leapt 
again high into the frosty air. 

At 3:10 a. m., still winging north- 
ward, Stefan suddenly became aware 
of a faint, throbbing noise. At first 
it seemed part of the humming of his 
planes; but as it grew louder and be- 
came detached from the Wasp, Ste- 
fan distinguished the sound as coming 
from his rear. Looking back an in- 
stant, he saw a French armored plane 
a kilometer behind, whirling down up- 
on him! Stefan tingled with excite- 
Then for a moment his face 


ment. 
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whitened. But the words of the Old 
Admiral returned to him: “Signal be- 
fore they strike you!” He gripped his 
wheel, opened the petrol cock, and the 
Wasp shot ahead like an arrow. 

But louder and louder above the 
whir of the sea-wind came the bur-r-r! 
bur-r-r! bur-r-r! of the pursuing 
Frenchman. His motor roared through 
the upper silences or died away, ac- 
cording as the wind carried the sound. 
Stefan’s heart almost stood still. He 
had not anticipated an encounter with 
an aeroplane. He looked far down 
through his glasses. Within the driv- 
ing mist there was as yet no sign of the 
enemy—no pillar of smoke. Perhaps 
the fleet had vanished in the night. 
How could he ascertain its location, 
and escape the pursuing plane? He 
had no aerial gun with which to attack 
his enemy: only a revolver in his hip 
pocket, and this was useless except at 
close range, by which time the French- 
man could riddle his Wasp. 

The wind cut his face like a knife 
as he raced; every moment the throb 
of the pursuer’s engine grew louder 
and louder. Now Stefan darted up- 
ward in the thrilling race—up, up in a 
spiral, until at length he had mounted 
above the enemy and could look down 
at the great gray bird keeping parallel 
pace just below. As he looked he saw 
a second aeroplane—a reconnaissance 
type—bearing swiftly toward him! 
This second plane was climbing 
through the sky above him; it circled 
in dire elipses; gray and ominous it 
hovered over the Wasp; and Stefan, 
glancing up, could dimly make out the 
silhouette of the aviator. Then sud- 
denly a shot rang out, and a bullet 
ripped through the silken fabric of the 
Wasp, striking an aluminum connect- 
ing-rod. The plane tipped violently, 
and but for the swift movement of Ste- 
fan in righting it by throwing his body 
to the left, he would have gone down 
into the sea. As he succeeded in bal- 
ancing the Wasp he heard the recon- 
naissance plane whirring past him 
overhead. He quickly seized his re- 
volver, and as the aviator whirled by 
he fired thrice. The shots cracked and 
































echoed through the clouds. Stefan 
saw the aviator pitch forward, lifeless. 
He was strapped to his seat and re- 
mained limp. By his khaki cap Stefan 
saw that he was British. The plane, 
uncontrolled, somersaulted through the 
air, and, with a great rush of wind, 
hurtled down and disappeared into the 
Baltic. 

The Frenchman was now in Ste- 
fan’s rear, ascending to a height direct- 
ly over the Wasp. It would be a sim- 
ple matter to attack Stefan’s light 
plane; one rush, a fractured wing, and 
the Wasp would follow the Briton in 
its headlong plunge. Besides, the 
Wasp was staggering dangerously from 
the broken rod. As Stefan faced his 
peril, a heavy sea-mist crept into the 
gray spaces below as by the hand of 
Providence. Turning the wheel well 
over, and shutting off the engine, he 
volplaned downward with a swish of 
air, reeling in great half circles to ar- 
rest his sudden descent. A moment 
later he entered the gray cumulus. It 
rose about him in pearly whiteness, 
hiding him completely from view. 

Two shots ripped through the skies, 
and bullets whistled past the Wasp, 
narrowly missing the wings. Lost in 
the fog, Stefan was safe for the mo- 
ment. Before him the brass dial 
showed 50 deg. 49 min. N. 

He must be over the enemy’s fleet! 

The voice of the Old Admiral rang 
through his brain: “Signal before they 
strike you!” What was his life com- 
pared with victory for the fleet? 

Tipping the Wasp, he dropped like 
a shot through the mist—down, down! 
His breath seemed to leave his body. 
Down into the sunlit cirrus below, un- 
til, suddenly, with a great singing and 
crisping of his shattered plane he 
plunged into the emblazoned dawn. 

There, in battle array directly be- 
low, his startled eyes beheld the en- 
emy’s warships. 

Stefan saw the battle flags of Brit- 
ain, France and Austria; and to star- 
board the giant Peter the Great, fly- 
ing the Russian white flag with its 
blue St. Andrew’s cross. 

But Stefan had little time for ob- 
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servation. Above him buzzed the an- 
gry French aeroplane. And already 
the aerial guns of the Peter the Great 
were firing up at him. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


Bang! Bang! Bang! cracked the 
aerial gun from the flagship of the 
Allies. Stefan heard the shots hiss 
past him. By good fortune none struck 
his plane, but exploded in the air be- 
low. He continued to descend. His 
jaw was locked like a vise; his eyes 
were wide and staring; the fearful 
look in them was riveted upon the gun- 
deck of the Peter the Great, where 
three puffs of white powder revealed 
the position of the Russian aerial gun. 
Death seemed a trivial thing in that 
moment, a contingency merely to be 
avoided long enough to complete his 
mission. In his heart was the iron re- 
solve to fulfill the destiny consigned to 
him by the Old Admiral. To do this 
he must drop two hundred yards more, 
to a position exactly above the Russian 
flagship, fire the powder gun beneath 
his knees, discharging the cloud of 
black powder that would indicate 
through the telemetres of the Carlma- 
nian officers the exact location of the 
Peter. 

The Wasp went hurtling and jerking 
downward like a gull diving for a fish; 
then at a sudden up-tilt of the guiding 
belt its speed was checked like that of 
a wild steed on the edge of a precipice, 
with a rattling of the wings and a 
quivering of the aluminum bars, as if 
the darting little Wasp were a bird 
cage in the paws of a cat. Stefan 
started the engine again, and as the 
plane swung around in the wind, he 
was able to glance southward whence 
he had come. What he saw in that 
visionary flash sent his heart hammer- 
ing like the stroke of his engine. The 
Old Admiral’s fleet was appearing on 
the far horizon; the black smoke from 
half a hundred stacks dimmed the 
splendor of the sunrise sky. Stefan’s 
moment had come! But in that mo- 
ment, as his plane rounded toward the 
east, a shadow passed between him 
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and the sun, and when he looked up he 
saw that which chilled him to the mar- 
row: the Frenchman was rushing down 
upon him! 

There was not an instant to lose 
now. Stefan knew that the aviator 
in the armored bird above him was 
as reckless as he was, and was intent 
on sacrificing his life to prevent Stefan 
from signaling to the Carlmanian fleet. 
A fraction of a second lost now might 
mean disaster! Stefan closed down 
the wheel; the Wasp staggered like a 
drunken thing; then lunged downward, 
roaring due east, and came to a posi- 
tion directly over the Peter the Great. 
It was all done in a flash. The French- 
man, driving against the spot in the 
ether where the Wasp had been but 
an instant before, missed, and was 
hurled far downward jn headlong flight 
toward the sea. Stefan’s shaking hand 
closed upon the trigger of the powder 
gun; he jerked it deftly; there was a 
sharp discharge that rocked the plane; 
and beneath him, curling up into his 
face, almost suffocating him, arose the 
thick, blinding mass of jet black smoke. 

Stefan’s work as a pawn in the game 
of war was accomplished—gallantly 
accomplished. Now he would have to 
fight for his life, and there was no one 
to help him. 

The Wasp, dropping through the 
shadow, was quickly in the clear, cool 
air again. Stefan’s face was black- 
ened and blistered, horribly; the gray 
wings were drab with smoke stains. 
They closely resembled the color of 
the Frenchman who had skimmed the 
sea and now hovered above Stefan, 
preparing for a second dive downward, 
hoping to send the Wasp plunging to 
its doom. Stefan saw the enemy com- 
ing, but too late! With a roar of wind 
through its wings, the Frenchman 
swept revengefully seaward and over- 
took the Wasp with the rush of a 
hurricane. The Frenchman struck the 
Carlmanian’s plane-tip a quivering 
blow, while its rifle barked out in a jet 
of red flame; then whirling about and 
becoming disengaged, it dived on 
through the air in safe, widening cir- 
cles. The Wasp, vitally damaged, tot- 
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tered, whirled over and over like a 
bird shot on the wing, and dropped 
madly toward the Baltic. In the terri- 
fic rush of air, her left wing, fractured, 
flapped and flapped. The brave little 
plane cavorted and danced on her way 
to destruction, with a loud ripping of 
silken sheets, rolling and dipping in 
horrible, grotesque somersaults. The 
next moment the Carlmanian plane 
went into the waves, midway between 
the great gray Peter and the Austrian 
Tegetthoff; but the gunners on the Al- 
lies’ ships saw her not, for a screaming 
of shells was rising from the Carlma- 
nian ships out of the south. So the 
Wasp drifted about unmolested, tan- 
gled and blackened. Stefan was 
caught, limp, between the twisted rods. 
His ears were closed to the rising 
thunder of battle. 


CHAPTER LV. 


The dawn came up hot and crimson. 
The Carlmanian battle fleet encircled 
the northern cape of Bornholm, a 
dozen leagues to starboard of the Al- 
lies’ navies. The black and crimson 
flags of the Empire floated from 
a score of ships, slowing down to ten 
knots, and gathering around the Huas- 
car like so many ducklings about their 
protecting mother. The flagship slid 
gracefully through the sea, black tow- 
ers of smoke flowing from her triple 
stacks. Her battle flags read: “Open 
fire on the enemy!” Fifteen hundred 
men upon the Huascar awaited eagerly 
this signal for the opening of the bat- 
tle. Sons of men, stripped naked to 
the waist, waited with leashed nerves 
in the casements and the fighting tops, 
eager to kill or die. 

A shell from the Huascar shrieked 
through the ruddy sky, bidding a sav- 
age “Good-morning” to the enemy’s 
ships. The vessel rolled over to port, 
and then to starboard. It was veering 
rapidly. The shell rose hissing and 
screaming amid a fountain of flame, 
and burst hard upon the superstruc- 
tures of the Peter the Great. The Teg- 
etthoff replied with a volley from her 
barbette guns. She was lying at the 
































apex of the great egg-shaped area 
covered by the Allies’ fleet; the space 
between her guns and the Carlmanian 
ships was clear. Her temerity brought 
her a swift and terrible punishment. 
Hardly had the bellow of her guns 
leaped echoing into the distance than 
the Princess Celestine, the Rudolph I, 
and the battle cruiser Nagi-Aaros 
opened fire with their port batteries. 
The Tegetthoff ripped apart under the 
bombardment, distintegrating, her twin 
smokestacks flying into fragments, her 
machinery lifting through the sunlit 
haze like a bundle of fagots, vanishing 
in every direction amid eructations of 
steam and smoke. The crumbled heap 
sank instantly with a crunching roar 
that could be heard for miles. It wasa 
fearful sight. It made the hearts of 
a hundred thousand fighting men beat 
faster, and their eyes burn with the 
war-madness that swept their souls. 
Then, as if the Allies had become 
blind with rage, a dozen ships answer- 
ed the challenge of the Princess Celes- 
tine. The English Collingwood and 
the massive Temeraire spoke first with 
awful wrath. Hard upon the thunder 
of their 14-inch guns came the hissing 
shrieks of the Russian Nordenfelts; 
and the Slava and Imperator Pavel 
passed from view in a dense protecting 
cloud of saffron smoke. To port, the 
French dreadnought Jean Bart, tempt- 
ing fate, moved into position over the 
grave of the ill-fated Austrian. Her 
23,000 tons shivered under the dis- 
charge of her guns, her shells burrow- 
ing jnto the armored hearts of the Carl- 
manian cruisers Ule and Danzig, until 
they sprang into pillars of flame, twist- 
ing skyward into cadmium-yellow 
torches. They sank quickly. Instant- 
ly the Huascar dug her broad nose vi- 
ciously into the sea. Her 15-inch guns 
roared in blinding, deafening revenge. 
The air became a pall of smoke pierced 
by floods of flame. The terrific shell 
fire. shattered the forecastle of the 
British Iron Duke. Burning, she 
turned her bow southwest, and, rolling 
and out of action, made for the shelter 
of Bornholm. Immediately the 13,000 
ton Tsarevitch swung into the frontal 
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line. Like a fresh player in a football 
game, she opened fire from all her 
starboard turrets. Her audacity was 
rewarded by a shell from the Huascar, 
and she split in twain, the shock rip- 
ping open her entrails and spewing 
them into the sea. 

The detonating crash of the Huas- 
car’s guns filled that gentle Sunday 
morning with the horrors of a living 
hell. Gunners, glistening with sweat, 
dripping black from the powder, half- 
mad under the spell of the killing, 
threw their souls into the crashing 
guns. High above the shroud of flame 
and smoke towered the tripod masts of 
the Huascar. The air about her was 
riven with death-singing shells. She 
was running at quarter speed, and the 
decks of her, and the turrets of her, 
and the fighting tops of her, flashed 
scarlet and bellowed the song of her 
great guns. Already the majestic 
Empress of India and the big Benbow 
were disabled and in full flight; the 
French Courbet and the little destroyer 
Fanion were running helter-skelter for 
Bornholm, pitifully shattered. A lea- 
gue nearer the enemy than her sisters, 
the plucky little Afridi, with the white 
emblem of Britain streaming proudly 
at her main, bolted for the gaunt sides 
of the Huascar; but before her bat- 
teries could launch a torpedo she was 
torn with shells. The next moment she 
went to the bottom of the Baltic, her 
crew lined up along her rails, scorning 
the boats—blackened, naked, grim- 
visaged men singing like a lot of choir- 
boys: 


“Rule, Brittania! 
Brittania rules the waves! 
Britons never, never, shall be slaves!” 


they sang, and when the singing was 
over only a whirlpool of grinding de- 
bris marked their grave. 

“It’s all over!” shouted a mad gun- 
ner on the Peter the Great. 

Then, as if in corroboration, the Hu- 
ascar drove into the wedge of the egg- 
shaped formation of the Allies, and 
trained her broadside batteries on the 
imperious Russ. Like a thunderbolt a 
shell shrieked at close range through 
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the compound armor of the Peter’s su- 
perstructure, tearing away her forward 
revolving turret and hurling it into the 
sea. A second shell, aimed with cruel 
accuracy, screamed down upon her hur- 
ricane deck, playing havoc with her en- 
gines. A third shell from the advanc- 
ing Rudolph I exploded in the pit 
where the superstructure had been but 
an instant before. The giant flagship 
shivered from stem to stern; the ter- 
rific explosion rent her asunder; the 
seas roared through her shattered 
bulkheads. In two minutes her bow 
plunged downward into the enfolding 
sea. 

Almost instantly there appeared 
above the Huascar a quartet of French 
aeroplanes from the Paris. They 
circled like great birds aloft in the blue 
above the nimbus of smoke. Then, 
swooping down, they rained bombs on 
the decks of the Huascar. If the Hu- 
ascar could be sunk, the Allies could 
overwhelm the remaining Carlmanian 
ships by sheer weight of numbers. 

The bombs exploded in crimson 
acanthus, grooving the steel decks. The 
Huascar shed the bombs like water. 
Her gunners, riddling the upper air 
with a shower of balloon shells, swept 
the Frenchmen into the sea. 

Almost instantly there appeared 
from the platform on the France an 
airship apparently old-fashioned in 
structure, resembling the Clement- 
Bayard n. r. type, seemingly over- 
weighted and clumsy at the nose. It 
flew up three hundred yards, turned 
slowly, and winged its way to a posi- 
tion over the Huascar. It resembled a 
turkey chick, ludicrously awkward, 
flapping grotesquely to maintain its 
balance. The officers of the Huascar, 
clumsy movements 


surveying its 
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through their glasses, smiled. What 
obsolete machine was the beaten en- 
emy sending against the Huascar? 

An officer hastily gave the gunners 
the signal to bring the airship down. 

Pop! Pop! Pop! went the aerial 
guns of the Huascar. Three shells ex- 
ploded in the wings of the audacious 
Turkey. It rocked tumultuously from 
the force of the explosion. The left 
plane was completely carried away. In 
a flash the single aviator turned the 
overweighted nose of the craft down- 
ward toward the Huascar. With a hiss- 
ing blast of air the Turkey shot sea- 
ward, a sinister thunderbolt. Its nose 
struck the flagship’s after deck with a 
crash. 

And then a miracle happened. 

A terrific concussion rent the Huas- 
car, tearing her to pieces. Her maga- 
zine burst with turbillions of flame. 
Her three gray-blue smokestacks shot 
aloft like pipe-stems. Her decks split 
with convulsive heavings, through 
which masses of half-naked men were 
hurled into eternity. 

The nose of the Turkey had been 
charged with nitroglycerin. 

The lone aviator had flown the Tur- 
key into the air, well knowing that 
death awaited. 

The Old Admiral on the bridge 
lifted himself from the quivering floor. 
His face was gray as putty, distorted, 
black, misshapen. He gestured with a 
mangled arm through torrents of fire 
toward the even sea, and his voice 
whistled between his locked teeth: 

“Holy Mother of God! The Huas- 
car’s going down! See! Their ships 
are charging us like mad bulls! To 
the guns! To the guns! God! There 
are no more guns! The Huascar’s fin- 
ished—finished in seven minutes!” 


(To be Concluded) 





WINTER. SUNSET 


Rosy ‘neath the fading light 

The snow-fields greet the dying day, 
While the shadow-ghosts of night 

In the dim-stoled forest play. 





R. R. GREENWOOD. 




















The Trail to Nowhere 


By Melford Doane 


dad, some 36 years ago. Bun Hath- 

away and his bunch of cowboys 

from the Arroyo Grande were there 
shipping. The Iron Trail ended at this 
little frontier town in the midst of the 
Salinas Valley, and stockmen for miles 
around drove their cattle here to ship 
them to market. 

The Southern Pacific train that car- 
ried both passengers and freight, ar- 
rived about three o’clock in the after- 
noon, and with it Vernon Garden and 
his daughter Verna. Soledad was the 
typical little Western town, with its 
low, squat adobe buildings, and here 
and there a rambling wooden structure. 
The surrounding country was populated 
mostly by Mexicans, cowboys and 
ranchers. 

To Verna and her father the scene 
was one {ull of interest. He had spent 
his early life in literary pursuits, and 
had come West to see life and the peo- 
ple as they really were. The great 
corral was full of long-horned cattle, 
bawling, bellowing, cracking their 
horns, pounding their hoofs. Dust was 
flying; cowboys were riding in cease- 
less action. The scene frightened 
Verna a little; she tried to take in the 
whole thing at once, but could not make 
out anything clearly. The situation 
lent excitement. 

At this juncture Dick Hamlin, a rider 
of the range, appeared, riding his little 
sorrel Arabian horse, Nedjar, just as 
a wild steer broke from the corral, 
wildly jumping, looking for some way 
to run. Hamlin wheeled his horse and 
started for the steer on the run, whirl- 
ing his riata around his head. There 
was a streak of rawhide and the loop 
circled the head of the steer. All was 


|: WAS a lively afternoon at Sole- 





done as quickly as thought. There was 
something wild and splendid in the 
way he rode. 

“He is the best cowboy in the coun- 
try,” said big Bill Davenhill, who stood 
by, waiting for the freight to be un- 
loaded. The action of the cowboy had 
been so quick, so precise, that Verna 
could not help but admire this tall, 
lean, lithe rider of the plains. He be- 
gan to coil up his riata, and Verna 
could now see his face, tanned, lean 
and slightly long, with high cheek 
bones, square jawed, that denoted de- 
termination. His forehead was high; 
the hair, straight and black, looked In- 
dian, save for an inclination to curl at 
the ends. The laughter that always 
shone in the merry twinkle of his eye, 
saved his face from what would other- 
wise have been harsh and bitter. He 
wore chaps and boots, silver mounted 
spurs, and a vest of buckskin. A long 
black muffler around his neck, and a 
broad sombrero. 

Meanwhile the cattle were loaded. 
The clanking of horns and hoofs had 
ceased, but the bellowing still contin- 
ued. Some of the steers appeared 
wild and restless, while others seemed 
content and docile. 

“Oh, Father, wasn’t it all just 
grand?” cried Verna, as they saw the 
last of the cowboys riding out of the 
corral for the stage barn. 

“Yes, Verna—realism. These men 
live naked lives. Out here in the great 
wide oven, they are as big as the coun- 
try. Rough and uncultured, but kind- 
hearted; here in the cow country and 


the desert, the environments make 
them what they are.” 
“Comestamos!” a voice greeted 


them. 
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They turned and saw an old Span- 
iard bowing, with sombrero in _ his 
hand. 

“You like to go to the hotel?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, sir, we would. My name is 
Garden; this is my daughter.” 

He bowed low. “Senorita,” he said, 
again doffing his sombrero. “Ah, Se- 
nor, it will be a pleasure for me to 
show you and the Senorita to the little 
hotel. My name is Ramon Garcia.” 

He led the way across the road 
down to the Alamo Pintado. “If I can 
be of further service to you, I bid you 
command me.” 

They thanked him and gave him a 
silver coin. 


“Mucho gracios, Senor,” he said, 
profusely bowing his way out. 
The hotel was built of redwood 


boards; bedrooms above and dining 
room and saloon below. Supper con- 
sisted of beans, chili-concarne, tor- 
tillas and jerked meat that the vaque- 
ros called cowboy steak. During the 
meal the cowboys cast furtive glances 
at Verna. She looked for the tall 
rider she had seen losso the steer, but 
he was not there. Hathaway noticed 
Shorty Robbins looking at Verna when 
he was not busily balancing beans on 
his knife. 

“Say, you fellows, quit flirtin’ with 
every pretty girl that comes here, or 
they won’t stay, that’s all.” 

The crimson mounted Shorty’s 
cheeks, red as the handkerchief around 
his neck. 

“Dog-gone it, can’t you leave a fel- 
ler alone. Who’s flirting?” 

“Come on, you cow punchers, let’s 
wet our whistles. Come on and name 
your poison,” shouted Jim Black. 

Into the saloon they went. Jim Al- 
len seemed quiet. 

“What’s the matter, Jim?” 
Gifford. 

“Oh, Hell! I was just a-thinkin’ it 
was a girl just such as her that made 
me leave home. Say, it’s goin’ to be 
cold tonight, Gifford,” said Allen. “I 


asked 


hate to sleep out there with only a 
saddle for a pillow and the blue dome 
for a cover.” 
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“Might sleep in the bed of the river 
and let a sheet of water run over you,” 
replied Gifford. 

“Ah, quit your beefin’, Jim, and have 
a drink,” said Shorty. “Make you feel 
better. This drink is on the house, 
anyway. Slim’s goin’ to buy a drink.” 

From the saloon came shouts and 
vacant laughter till long into the night. 
It seemed the revelry had no more 
than ceased than they began stirring 
around in the morning preparing for 
the day with the grey dawn. At 
breakfast Jim seemed in better humor. 

“Remember the time we was ridin’ 
for Blanco on the Cuyama, and Shorty 
and Bun tried to make bread, and 
Shorty dropped the dough on the floor 
and tried to wash the dirt off with 
water ?” 

The boys all laughed at Shorty, who 
was the butt of all jokes. 

The stage with four fiery mustangs 
drove up in front, and soon everybody 
was ready to start. The road ran for 
the most part along the Salinas river, 
winding and turning, across the gullies 
through sage brush and mesquite; wil- 
lows and sycamore lined the river; the 
leaves of the sycamore were turning 
autumn brown, and gold and yellow. 
In the valley the grass was brown and 
dry, but the cattle were slick and fat. 
They stopped at Last Chance for 
water, and at night at the stage station, 
Jolon. The ride the next day was 
along the hills. Timber grew in abun- 
dance. On the madrone trees were 
bright red berries that looked like 
holly. The country became more hilly 
and broken; the road crossed the Na- 
cimenta and San Antonio Rivers, now 
nearly dry, but in the spring these 
rivers fill the bank to the brim. The 
stage route leaves the river here and 
goes over the mesa through Plato. 
Along the foothills were chapparal and 

mesquite brush; quail and rabbit were 
plentiful, and once they saw a deer. 

The sun was still high when the 
drivers put on the brakes and the foam- 
flecked horses were pulled up in front 
of the stage barn and hotel at San Mi- 
guel. 

Here the padres had builded the 























Mission San Miguel. Long and high, 
with walls a yard thick, built of adobe 
with tiled roof and wide eaves. A 
great wall of adobe encircled the sa- 
cred church yard. In the ancient cor- 
ridors of the mission the pious fathers 
walked at dusk, to ring the vesper bells 
and at dawn the main bells. 

Here they taught their religion to 
the Spaniards and Indians, who lis- 
tened to and heeded their teachings, 
dipped their fingers reverently into the 
time worn fonts, went into the sanctu- 
aries and confessional, knelt at the al- 
tar in prayer. In front of the mission 
runs El Camino Real—the King’s 
Highway—that reaches from San 
Diego to San Francisco. It is the line 
of the missions. 

Through Paso Robles the hills and 
valleys were covered with giant white 
oaks. Moss hung from the oaks a 
yard long. At Santa Margarita the 
native Mexicans were celebrating the 
independence of Mexico, September 
16th. Cowboys, cattlemen and ranch- 
ers had gathered to participate. Not- 
ables from Monterey, Salinas and San 
Luis Obispo were there. 

Vaqueros were dressed in chaps, 
gaudy colored shirts and silk handker- 
chiefs of bright colors around their 
neck. Madison Graves, major-domo 
of the Murphy grant, furnished beeves 
for barbecue. Great pits were dug and 
the meat cooked over the coals, strung 
on willow poles. When lunch was fin- 
ished they began their sports. Rop- 
ing and tying a wild steer; three 
steers were let loose, and three cow- 
boys vied with one another in lassoing, 
throwing and tying the wild steers. 
The prize to the winner was a hand- 
some pair of gloves. 

“Ten dollars to the one who wins,” 
shouted Jose Blanco. 

Away they went. Soon Rosamel Es- 
trada had lassoed and tied the steer— 
and won. There were steer riding, 
bull-dogging, bronco-busting and sad- 
dle-horse races. To Verna, the races 
were the most interesting, as she had 
always rode horseback. The event of 
the day was the half mile race for sad- 
dle horses, owners riding. The race 
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was between Juan Olivera’s bay mare 
Belle, Nick Foxen’s buckskin mustang 


Buckshot, Jose Blanco’s big black 
Pompon, Obe Bryan’s pinto Orphan 
Girl, Dick Hamlin’s sorrel Arabian, 
Nedjar. Soon the betting began, and 
Belle was immediately made favorite; 
she had won the race in Salinas only 
last July. Jose Blanco’s Pompon was 
known to be a wonderful horse, but 
some thought the distance was too 
short for him. 

Shorty Robbins appeared on the 
scene, and as usual had had a few 
drinks. 

“Aw, they can’t none of ’em beat 
Dick Hamlin. He owns the best horse 
on the range. He’s small and lean, 
but wiry—and my, how he can run! 
Dick loves that horse, and he’ll run for 
Dick!” 

They had gone down to the starting 
point. Soon cries of “They're off!” 
were heard. All necks were strained. 
Down the road they came in a cloud of 
dust, hoofs clattering, riders yelling, 
the crowd crying out: “Come on, you 
Pompom!” “Come on, Juan.” Each 
called for their favorite. On came the 
thundering horses, Belle and Buckshot 
in the lead, Nedjar off to one side, run- 
ning easily, and the magnificent Pom- 
pom coming from behind like a rifle 
shot. Orphan Girl had been left at the 
starting place. They were only an 
eighth of a mile away when Hamlin 
leaned over and yelled in Nedjar’s ear: 
“Now run!” Nedjar dropped his ears 
like a rabbit, lowered his head, came 
like the wind, passed the flying lead- 
ers to win by a nose. A blanket would 
have covered the four horses. 

“Whoopee!” yelled Shorty. “Dick 
came through that finish like a bat out 
0” hell!” 

Verna and her father were sitting 
with Don Nicholas, Deputy U. S. Mar- 
shall, from Santa Barbara. 

“Oh, I wanted him to win. Isn’t his 
little horse wonderful! Can you imag- 
ine him beating all the best horses 
here ?” 

Covarrubias smiled, and told of his 
own black mare, Black Beauty. “I 
have her at San Luis Obispo. I will 
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bring her up and give her to you. I 
know you love a horse and will be good 
to her. She can run as fast as they; 
no one can throw the dust in your 
pretty face when you ride that proud 
beauty.” 

Vernon Garden, at first thought, was 
going to offer to pay for the horse, but 
saw that Don Nicholas would take it 
as an insult, and so decided to let his 
daughter accept the horse as a gift. 

Covarrubias drove over to where 
the vaqueros were riding the unbroken 
horses of the range. There was a lit- 
tle hunchback, a tall, lanky cowboy 
from Arizona, and two Spanish boys, 
who seemed to ride these wild mus- 
tangs as though they were a part of 
the horse. The prevailing rule in rid- 
ing the bronchos at the round-up does 
not allow the rider’s hand to touch 
leather. The horses are blindfolded 
and saddled; some even had to be 
thrown to get the saddles on. Then 
another vaquero would take the halter 
rope in his hand and ride up beside the 
unbroken horse. As soon as the rider 
had mounted, the blind was pulled 
from the broncho’s eyes. Immediately 
they began bucking. All comers were 
ridden, till a tall, dark, grey Mexican 
horse, called Dynamite, was brought 
out. He was slim, quick, powerful. 
Fire flashed from his eyes; he kicked, 
snorted, bellowed and whistled. Away 
he went, and soon threw the rider 
sprawling in the dust. Another tried it 
with the same results. Even the 
hunchback, who was considered as 
good a rider as ever rode the range, 
was thrown after he had made a game 
try. 

“Reckon if you all want that cayuse 
rode I’d better take a hand at him my- 
self,” said the tall Arizona ranger. But 
when he attempted to mount the horse 
whirled and kicked him. Some one 
yelled for Hamlin to try him. “That 
fellow was like dynamite, alright,” said 
one of the Spanish boys. It seemed 
as if no human being could ride this 
vicious brute. He threw himself on 


the ground, uttered a curious sound, 
half-moan, half-groan, and started to 
get up. Instantly Hamlin was on him; 
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he had made a flying leap, and landed 


in the saddle. He was now slapping 
the brancho back and forth across the 
head with his sombrero. Dynamite 
leaped, stiff-legged, in the air, head 
down; he gave an extra side twist while 
still in the air. No sooner did he hit 
the ground than his back was up, and 
he was at it again, bucking, plunging, 
rearing—all the demons let loose from 
hell could not equal him. 

Hamlin was with him at every jump, 
yelling, still whipping his broad som- 
brero back and forth across his head. 
Dynamite finally quit, beaten. He 
raised his head, nostrils dilated, sweat 
running from his body. He had given 
up. 
At night there was a dance in the 
round hall. The sixteenth of Septem- 
ber is to Santa Margarita what the 
Fourth of July is to the Eastern cities, 
where Verna had lived. 

Senoritas, with soft, languorous, 
dark eyes, were gaily dressed. Bright 
sashes around their waist reached near- 
ly to the floor. Mantillas on their 
head, flowers and ornaments in their 
hair. The cowboys had discarded 
their chaps and spurs; some had taken 
off their coats. All wore bright lea- 
ther belts, elastic armlets of red or blue 
held up the sleeves of their gorgeous 
colored shirts. 

The dances were all lively and spir- 
ited, different from the dances Verna 
had seen and danced, but withal quite 
interesting. 

Covarrubias, the Marshall, had been 
talking to Vernon Garden, of the coun- 
try, the people and their environments. 

“With your kind permission, I will 
now show your daughter how to dance 
the Spanish waltz.” 

The proud, haughty Spaniard, who 
was the idol of the romantic days of 
California, danced with the pretty, 
brown-eyed girl, who had been the 
petted, courted favorite of the dance 
at the Governor’s ball in Washington. 
The Spanish guitars moaned their 
plaintive accompaniment to Pico’s vio- 
lin. Their figures glided among the 
dancers in the stately grace of the 
Spanish waltz. This subtle, willowy 

















girl, and the tall, chivalrous Spaniard, 
reminded one of the courtly days of 
old Castile. As they finished the dance 
he lifted her up on a chair, and with a 
bow and a graceful sweep of his hand 
said: “The people of the State of Cali- 
fornia are proud to welcome so dis- 


tinguished a gentleman as Vernon 
Garden, and the Senorita, his charm- 
ing, beautiful daughter. May they live 
and prosper here.” 

Meanwhile, among the crowd the 
good father Aguillera, the beloved 
priest from the Mission San Luis 
Obispo, passed among his people with 
pleasant words and jovial laughter, 
setting the seal of his approval upon 
the merriment. The dance continued 
till the eastern sky was streaked with 
morning light. At dawn the good 
father summoned them all to mass 
at the little wooden school house on 
the hill. 

The next few days were spent in 
preparation for their trip to the Cu- 
yama and the wonderful Painted 
Rocks. A mustang team was bought 
and stores of provisions were loaded 
on the spring wagon. 

Jose Blanco gave Verna his great 
dog, Propone, which was half shep- 
herd and half hound. Propone was 
big, faithful, strong. Long black hair, 
streaks of brown over his eyes, and 
brown on his paws. He had great, ap- 
pealing brown eyes. There was some- 
thing magnificent and human about 
this great, intelligent dog. He was 
ever alert, lean and active. 

It was nearly October when they 
started, with Poncho driving. Quichee, 
his little fox terrier, riding on the seat 
beside him. Verna rode black Beauty. 
The town was there to see them off. 
Covarrubias bid them God-speed and 
warned them to be on the lookout for 
horse thieves, as Joaquin Murietta, and 
Three-fingered Jack, had been seen at 
Foxen Canyon and the Sisquoc. The 
Cuyama was in the wake of the trail 
that led from the Sisquoc up through 
the Tepesquet to Bakersfield. 

Through the beautiful Rinconada 


they went, and camped at night at the 
top of the Pozo Grade. 


The moon 
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came up clear and beautiful. Soon a 
white, heavy fog came floating up the 
canyon, which kept getting thicker and 
denser. The canyons below became a 
great sea of fog. The tops of the 
mountains, covered with trees and 
brush, projected up through the fog 
like islands rising out of the sea. The 
sight was magnificent, marvelous be- 
yond compare—a great, white, silent 
scene. The next morning was one of 
those glorious autumn mornings that 
cannot be described but must be seen 
to be appreciated. They traveled 
through the Cuyamas range of moun- 
tains. Tall pine and sycamores shaded 
the road. The monarch oak grew on 
the flats and in the canyon; along the 
banks of the stream were the tag-al- 
ders and willows. Everywhere the 
leaves of the trees were turning to au- 
tumn brown; the hills had a solemn, 
sombre look. 

It was getting late in the afternoon, 
but Poncho assured them they would 
reach La Panza before dark. After 
a long, continuous climb they went up 
a steep pitch, and all at once were at 
the top of the Navajo Grade. Stretch- 
ing below and far to the southeast was 
the great canyon, huge, strange and 
silent. Beyond was a corrugated sweep 
of plateaus. 

Pine trees, madrone and oak cov- 
ered the mountains, manzanita, sage- 
brush and chapparal grew on the 
slopes. Far in the distance rose the 
giant hills, grey and brown; and far- 
ther the purple mountains. While in 
between were peaks and jagged rocks, 
gold tipped by the setting sun, stand- 
ing out like church spires, sentinels of 
the plateaus. 

They stopped and looked, awe- 
stricken at the scene which lay before 
them, ever-changing, beautiful, bold. 
The sun going down behind the west- 
ern hills appeared to recede behind the 
pearl and silver of the clouds along 
the horizon. Streaks of red changed to 
gold—bright, yellow gold, which 
faded to rose and pink. In the south 
the blue of the sky was changing to 
black; you could not tell what was 
land and what was sky. The canyons 
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grew darker behind the red ridges; 
shadows fell. The path of gold was 
fading; the day was done. White 
stars appeared; night had come. The 
great, silent earth seemed to speak to 
Verna; something seemed to grip her 
and hold her in its spell—something 
illimitable. She gazed at the darken- 
ing canyon, stretched away into silent 
space, and went slowly down the grade 
to La Panza. 

Here for years had lived Sills and 
his family—big, stern and as grim as 
the sturdy oak of the hills, yet withal 
a kindly hearted, God-fearing man. 
His house was built of stone, made up 
of mud and mortar. Long and low, 
with wide eaves and a huge fire place; 
wooden shutters were on the windows 
of the sleeping rooms above. 

A few flowers grew in the yard; 
vines ran riot over the rocky walls. The 
arbor trellis along the side of the 
house was covered with grape vines. 
What was curious about the place was 
the entry hall, large as an ordinary 
room, the walls covered with guns of 
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rifles, 
blunderbusses, pistols, shotguns, re- 


every description—muskets, 


volvers, carbines, bayonets. Here, 
where right was the only law, and 
wrong-doers were punished for their 
crimes without a trial, this man lived 
and raised his family and flocks of 
sheep. 

Even more curious than Sill’s house 
was the La Panza saloon. Stone- 
floored and walled with adobe, with 
roof of sod. In the upper story were 
little loop holes that were used for 
musketry, where the inmates guarded 
themselves against robbers and ort- 
laws in these wild, lawless days. Cow- 
boys and ranchers came for miles 
around to this saloon to spend their 
nights in revelry and gambling. Often 
the winner was held up somewhere on 
a lonely road and robbed. Many stir- 
ring scenes had been enacted within 
the walls of this old building. Once a 
man caught cheating at cards had been 
shot. Right was the only law these 
pioneers acknowledged, and justice 
was dealt out in their own simple way. 


(To be Continued.) 





ON MT. DIABLO'S CREST 


We climbed while wonder grew until at last 
We won Diablo’s crest: and there a scene 
Of grandeur spread before our eyes between 
Eternal snows that crowned with splendor vast 
Sierras’ multitude of peaks that massed 
Against the sunlit skies and God’s serene 
Pacific stretching forth its blue and green 
For league on league, until we stood aghast! 


The setting sun against the Golden Gate 
Emblazoned all the waters of the bay; 
While curling from the heights of Shasta lay 


The full-grown Sacramento. 


Lassen’s great 


Grey summit loomed in smoke; while half the State 
Out spread its cities miles and miles away. 





STANTON ELLIOTT. 























Her Baby Boy 


By Marion Ethel Hamilton 


had her pet prisoner, on whom 

she bestowed pie, old shoes and 

tobacco. A military convict 
named Thompkins held down a steady 
job on our front lawn. He was pa- 
roled, but of course he never left the 
vicinity of our grounds from seven in 
the morning until five in the afternoon, 
except for the hour at noon, when he 
went back to the guardhouse for his 
dinner. Rain or shine, hot or cold, 
in every brand of weather we had for 
three months, he was right there, cut- 
ting, digging, sprinkling. 

What first drew my attention to him 
was that he looked so pathetically 
young. Not simply plain young, but 
baby-calf young! And that baby a 
military convict! It seemed so incon- 
gruous. It was not possible that he had 
given his right age when he enlisted. 
Then to add to my interest in him, one 
morning I found him crying. He was 
digging away for dear life in the flower 
bed, and watering it with his tears as 
he dug. 

I leaned out of the window. “Why, 
Thompkins,” I began. He jumped, 
and turned so wretchedly red and was 
so fussed, I was sorry I had spoken. 
“What on earth are you crying about ?” 

He tried to answer, but only choked. 

Just then the ash-cart drawn by the 
fat, brown mule called “Snitz,” with 
the prisoners, “Sitting-Bull” and 
“Pickle-Face” (as we had laughingly 
nick-named them), the sentry and the 
dog, “Rags,” all blew around the cor- 
ner of my quarters. I knew he would 
be ashamed for them to see him cry- 
ing, so I said: “Go into the kitchen, 
Thompkins, and I’ll tell the cook to 
give you some coffee.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” he answered, 
with a grateful look, and awkwardly 
lifting his campaign hat, branded on 
both sides with the glaring, white P’s, 
he went in the direction of the kitchen. 


Fe sa officer’s wife on the Post 





I started out there to see that he got 
some breakfast with his coffee, because 
they have breakfast so early at the 
guard-house, and in that sharp, biting 
wind they get so hungry before noon; 
but I heard a sort of jamboree going 
on, so not wanting to “butt-in” to ash- 
cart society, I turned back; as I did so, 
I overheard “Sitting-Bull” begging in 
his soft, coaxing voice for a swig of 
whiskey. “Aw, come on, Lily; you 
know how we love you, an’ ah haven’t 
had a drink in all these months ah’ve 
been in the gahd-house, an’ ah’m mos’ 
dyin’.” But Lily was stony-hearted. 
She was always very careful of the 
Captain’s whiskey, except when she 
herself had “de misery in her hade,” 
which was often, and nothing but the 
Captain’s best brand would cure it. 

During this sociable gathering, 
“Rags,” the guard house dog, had 
been smelling around, and as luck 
would have it, the ice-box door stood 
open, as it usually did. He discov- 
ered our porterhouse roast, and had 
dragged it out to his native gutter, 
where he was enjoying it unmolested. 
I felt badly about it for a minute, but 
then went and put it down in the house- 
hold accounts as “Charity,—$1.64,” 
and let it go at that. Why not? I 
had always been fond of “Rags,” and 
he never got anything better than a 
soup-gone, back of the barracks. Per- 
haps this was his birthday. When our 
baby prisoner saw him, and came out 
and turned the hose on him for punish- 
ment, I was almost angry. “It can’t 
do any good now, Thompkins!” I said. 
“Do let him eat it in peace (or 
pieces!”) This last was utterly lost on 
Thompkins, of course. 

Each day after that we fed him up 
(I mean Thompkins, not “Rags’”’) un- 
til he gradually grew less shy, and one 
morning I got up my nerve to ask him 
a few questions. 

“Whatever did you do to get a ‘bob- 
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tail,’ Thompkins ?” I ventured. 

“T deserted, ma’am.” 

“Oh, Thompkins! How foolish of 
you! Why did you do it?” 

“TI was homesick, ma’am.” 

“Homesick!” I repeated after him. 
“How long had you been in?” 

“Two months, ma’am.” 

“And where is your home, boy?” 

“In Tennessee.” 

“Are there many in your family at 
home ?” 

“My mother, two sisters, and a bro- 
ther, ma’am. They live on a farm.” 

I left the kitchen very thoughtful. 
It seemed so pitiful that a clean-faced 
boy like this—a mere boy—should 
suffer perhaps all his life from the 
stigma of a dishonorable discharge. 

The months flew by. What with our 
bridge fights and our teas, our dances 
and our calls, it seemed no time from 
breakfast until taps, and from week- 
end to week-end. But often I thought 
how the days must drag for Thomp- 
kins, who always, from sunrise until 
sunset, was digging, cutting, raking. 
Ever in that same spot, with always in 
his heart the picture of the far-away 
farm-house, with the waiting mother, 
the apple-cheeked sisters, the petting 
and the pies—the cows and the peace- 
ful, green meadows—it all came so 
plainly before me! I just cannot use 
the word “deserter” in connection with 
that boy! 

It was now February, with cold, cruel 
winds blowing hard all day, biting to 
the bone, and the prisoners all thinly 
clad—no overcoats. I had Thompkins 
come into the kitchen several times 
each day to get some hot coffee and to 
get warmed up by the stove. He had 
been a prisoner fifteen months now, 
and his term was nearly over. But it 
was wearing on him. I could see he 
had grown thinner, and his face had 
an eager, wistful look. Like all of the 
men, he loved dogs, and each morning 
when “Rags” came along behind the 
ash-cart, he would whistle to him, pet 
him, and sometimes give him a bone 
that he had picked out of the garbage- 
can for him. Once in a while, on an 
exceptionally cold day, he would coax 
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“Rags” into the kitchen, and they 
would sit together before the fire, both 
getting warm, the two homeless waifs, 
a bond of sympathy between them. 
“Rags” would look up into his eyes 
with that pathetic, appealing look that 
a cur dog has, and Thompkins would 
talk to him just as if he were another 
man, and then the two would go out 
together, into the cold and wind, 
again. My heart would ache, but it 
wasn’t much that I could do. It al- 
ways seemed to me such a cruel con- 
trast, to see an officer go by, sleek, 
well-fed and warm, in a thick over- 
coat, and then to look at Thompkins, 
shivering, ashamed, his eyes cast down 
—utterly miserable, a sort of outcast. 
Most people have little sympathy, and 
say a man doesn’t need to go wrong, 
and that he wouldn’t be in that position 
if he had behaved, and that an officer 
earns his warm clothes, his good food, 
and his position in the world, by proper 
conduct. That is all true, but some- 
how I think we should go deeper than 
that, to the cause of good or bad con- 
duct and early environment. 

At last one raw, windy morning in 
March, Thompkins was a free man. I 
would have known it, if in no other 
way, by the glad light in his eyes. He 
had served sixteen months, as his pen- 
alty was for desertion. 

He came in to say good-bye to me 
and to thank me for the miserable little 
bit I had done for him. He had ona 
new suit of civilian clothes—the cheap 
ten dollar suit furnished by the gov- 
ernment; new tan government shoes, 
and Uncle Sam’s campaign hat. Over 
his back was slung a large bundle 
wrapped neatly in heavy white cloth. 
It contained a few underclothes, and 
all-his worldly possessions. 

The Chaplain had himself given him 
ten dollars, which, with the five dol- 
lars the government gives each dis- 
charged prisoner, would be plenty to 
keep him from starvation, but not 
enough to buy a ticket home. He said 
he would hunt for a job and earn the 
money to go home, as soon as possible, 
but that it would be slow work, and 
he did not think he could stand it to 























wait, but would try to beat his way 
home on a freight. 

Yes, he had written his mother that 
he was coming sometime soon, but she 
had never known that he had deserted 
because he was apprehended before he 
reached home, so all these months that 
he was serving his sentence, she 
thought he was serving out his enlist- 
ment. And he did not want her to 
ever know the truth. If he could only 
begin over again, now! The Army life 
was pretty nice after you got used to 
it, and weren’t strange and homesick 
any more. If he could only have the 
chance to show them that he could be 
honorable. If he had only realized 
what it meant to desert! He had not 
realized anything when he did it, be- 
ing a “rookie,” and so homesick! The 
three years ahead had looked like a 
life-time, then! If it only wasn’t too 
late. But it was. And then he broke 
down and sobbed, as he stood there in 
my pantry door. I managed to say 
that he was so young, he had time to 
start all over again. And then I real- 
ized that a man can go away, kicked 
out of the army, and yet loving his 
country, after all. He had grown up 
during his sixteen months’ imprison- 
ment, and he knew now all it was that 
he had thrown away. But, as he said, it 
was too late. 

Well, he left, and we got a new pa- 
roled prisoner working around outside 
the house. But nights when the wind 
howled outside, and it was so bitter 
cold, as I sat by the warm fire in our 
cosy quarters, my thoughts would turn 
to Tompkins, and I would wonder 
where he was—in some poor, cheap 
lodging house—or half-frozen, riding 
on a freight? I thought, too, of the 
anxious, waiting mother, and hoped 
she wouldn’t know her boy was on the 
way until he was safely folded in her 
arms. 

A week passed, and of course I 
thought less and less about poor 
Thompkins; that is human nature. At 
the end of about ten days after his 
departure, it was rumored that the 
commanding officer of the Com- 
pany had received a telegram from a 
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station agent in Tennessee, saying that 
a man had been found dead on the 
tracks—had_ evidently been killed 
while riding on a freight—and from 
the dishonorable discharge from the 
United States Army, which was tound 
in his pocket, they had been able to 
identify him as Charles Thompkins, 
formerly a soldier at Fort , and 
that they wanted his home address. A 
letter from his mother, also in his 
pocket, was enclosed. It had been use- 
less, as there was no address on it. I 
knew the company commander very 
well, and when I told him about know- 
ing something of the man’s history, he 
let me see the mother’s letter. It read: 





“My darling Boy: 

“T am so glad your enlistment is 
nearly up, and that you will soon be 
home once more. The girls can hardly 
wait to see you. Lulu wears long 
dresses now. With an honorable rec- 
ord and steady advancement like 
yours, it seems too bad to leave the 
Army. I always loved soldier boys, 
and I am so happy to have my boy a 
soldier. Perhaps when you have been 
home a while, you will want to re- 
enlist. Let me know if you need money 
to get home with, and I can manage 
to send it. Aunt Kate was over, Sun- 
day, and we had such a nice dinner— 
fried chicken, mashed potatoes, gravy, 
beets, tomatoes, corn, onions, and ap- 
ple pie. I wished my baby boy was 
here to have some. But I know he will 
be here soon. 

“Your loving mother, 
“SARAH B. THOMPKINS.” 


Captain , the Company Com- 
mander, wrote the poor, old mother, on 
the far-away farm, and told her as 
gently as could be, how her boy had 
been killed on his way home to her 
(and I have always loved Captain 
for this); he never mentioned in 
the letter that her boy had been any- 
thing but a soldier with the most hon- 
orable record. Also he telegraphed the 
station agent to destroy the yellow pa- 
per found in Thompkins’ pocket. He 
seemed to realize that even a military 
convict is some one’s baby boy.” 














Home on ‘Permission ” 


By Henry Bazin 


soldier is given six days at 
home. That is, he is supposed 
to receive this permission, as it 
is called. Very often he doesn’t get it. 
If his regiment happens to be fighting 
a critical battle when his leave falls 
due it is postponed for eight, ten 
months, sometimes for a year. Yet 
short and uncertain as this leave is, it 
keeps the soldier going and makes the 
war endurable for the soldier’s family 
through the interminable suspense. 
The permission is the brightest spot in 
the soldier’s life; but it is not all gay. 
The permission, much as it is longed 
for, is often rather a heartbreaking ex- 
perience. Because, after all, it just 
means that every time it all has to be 
gone through with again, the separa- 
tion that every one knows may be for 
always. At the beginning of the six 
days there is the consciousness of the 
last one, like a sword of Damocles over 
everything. Six days is just a mo- 
ment. Before it is begun it is almost 
over, and people have to try to make 
believe that it is an eternity. 
Sometimes, when you see a poilu and 
his wife, or his girl, in a tram-car or in 
a voiture, leaning close together, each 
conscious of nothing but the other, you 
can not tell whether the time has just 
begun or whether he is on his way 
back. Because with the first meeting 
the anguish of parting begins again. 
Of course they are not altogether 
tragedies of meeting and parting. 
Sometimes there is much feasting and 
feting, and the departure is almost for- 
gotten in the comfort of the reunion. 
The husband or son or father comes 
back from the front a tremendously 
magnified human being, a hero to be 
adored and worshiped. Ever since she 
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knew he was coming, the wife has been 
sweeping and garnishing the house, 
making her own wardrobe as beautiful 
as she can, writing out menus for im- 
possibly delicious meals, planning to 
make every moment of the six days 
perfect and memorable. 

Men say that the wonderful thing 
about the terrible existence at the front 
is the sense it gives them of being in- 
tensely alive. Power, energy, endur- 
ance they have never imagined comes 
into their experience. They have a 
sense of vitality, a keenness never felt 
in ordinary life. When they go back 
on permission they are still intensely 
living, intensely feeling creatures. Six 
days of life, between two deaths— 
there is nothing stupid or humdrum 
about that. 

Sometimes husbands and wives find 
each other changed by their experi- 
ence. I know of one woman who had 
made her husband a sort of invalid 
with too much mothering, hovering, 
managing. When he came back on 
his first penmission she hardly knew 
him, he was so sturdy and bronzed and 
muscled and swaggering. He came 
home and talked the rough language of 
the trenches, and shouted and sang and 
swore and misbehaved and carried her 
up and down stairs; he ate and drank 
things that weren’t good far him, and 
made her go to the cinema for the first 
time in her life, and to common cafes, 
and shocked her dreadfully. All the 
time she was protesting helplessly, and 
thought she would die of it. But when 
he went away she cried more than she 
ever had cried when he first went off to 
war. 

Men home on permission make up a 
great part of the present city life of 
Paris, and if one were to stand on the 























boulevards he would see drama after 
drama, some complete, some fragmen- 
tary. The man home from the trenches 
lets his simple, human side come to the 
surface, and six days is too short to 
waste any time in pretense. 

At the entrance to the subway at the 
Madeleine—a permissionnaire from 
the front, thirty-five, solid, tanned, his 
faded coat brushed but still full of dust 
—his wife, smiling, pretty, well- 
dressed. They were going to leave 
each other; oh, for only a few minutes. 
It was perhaps then only about the 
third day. She was only going to do 
a few errands, and he had some things 
to do some other place. They clasped 
hands, looking steadily into each 
other’s eyes, and then, without false 
shame, they kissed each other in the 
open boulevard... 

An old gentleman and his little wife 
of sixty passed; they looked at the 
couple and then at each other. It was 
as if they regretted that they had lived 
a long life of too serene affection with- 
out having known one moment like this 
of the other two, the moment that the 
war had made so full of complete 
abandon, of unconsciousness. 

Only a civilian, very young, very 
debonaire, and the little painted wo- 
man with him, laughed. 

“TImbeciles!” said the old gentleman 
to his wife, scowling at them terri- 
ier 

Waiting on the curb to cross the 
street, I noticed a taxicab coming to- 
ward me slowly, because of the traffic. 
For a second I was astonished because 
in broad daylight, in an open cab, there 
was a woman with both arms around 
the neck of a man, her head on his 
shoulder. Then I saw that they, too, 
were not in this world. She was in 
black, and tears were streaming down 
her pale face. He was in uniform, 
with his packs and campaign things 
on his back. His face was even more 
terribly rigid and desperate. I knew 


they were going to the station . . . 

Farther on, where the Rue du Bac 
comes down to the river, there was a 
blonde, brown boy in horizon blue, 
with his father and mother. 
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She was a little thin woman in black, 
with a long black veil, and there was 
a black band on the sleeve of the boy 


and on that of the man. The other 
boy, probably, had been killed. They 
stopped and talked a moment; he was 
going off somewhere, it seemed, but 
they would all meet at dinner, at La- 
venue’s, at seven. They both kissed 
him gravely, on one cheek and then 
the other under his blue helmet. He 
had to bend way down to kiss his 
mother... 

On the sidewalk, before a fine old 
house in the Rue de Varenne, there was 
a closed motor. A good-looking officer 
and a lady, very cold and still and 
beatifully dressed, came down to the 
car. I could see she was quite a great 
lady. A footman came out of the 
house with bags, and they stood there 
on the sidewalk waiting for him to ar- 
range things, not saying anything. 

Suddenly a little boy, about four 
years old, came running down from the 
house, crying out over and over, “I 
want you, my papa! I want you, I 
want you, my papa!” And the cold 
lady lost all her splendid poise and be- 
gan to cry, too, in the arms of the man, 
before everybody. A nurse came 
down for the little boy, and somehow 
the officer and the woman got into the 
motor. The man said to the chauffeur, 
“A la gare,” and they drove away... 

Crossing the cobbled, noisy square 
in front of the Gare Montparnasse, a 
woman, without any hat, a working wo- 
man and a poilu in his faded blue, 
ragged coat and blue helmet, and in his 
arms a baby. Her face was streaked 
with dust and tears, and she held on to 
the edge of his ragged blue coat. He 
held the baby in both arms, up close 
to his tanned, thin face. The baby did 
not seem to notice anything, just rode 
there happily, held high in the sol- 
dier’s arms, waving its little hands . . 

_ After dinner, when it was just begin- 
ning to get dark, I was frightened to 
see, running along close behind a tram- 
car, almost under the wheels, it seemed 
to me, a big black dog. It was the 
tram-car that runs from Montparnasse 
to the Gare de Lyon. The dog would 
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get a little behind, then the car would 
stop and he would catch up with it. He 
kept jumping up against the steps, 
making frantic little leaps whenever 
he came close to it. I thought that he 
would surely be killed. 

Then I saw in the doorway a poilu in 
his campaign outfit, pack and gun and 
all. He was talking to the dog, telling 
him to go home—and so they passed 
by me going to the station. It was the 
end of the sixth day, I could see that. 
He had said good-bye to the family at 
home, begged them not to come to the 
station, because it made it so much 
harder. But there was the dog that 
had come anyway. As far as I could 
see it, there was that leaping figure of 
the black dog. 

Of course, many of the soldiers have 
no relatives, and many more live in 
parts of France too far away from the 
battle line to visit. The permission in- 
cludes the time and the money neces- 
sary to go and return from Paris, but 
that is all. Do these unfortunate souls 
have to watch their comrades leave in 
high spirits for six days with their 
families, without ever a hope of shar- 
ing the good time? Not they! There 
is an organization in Paris by which 
any one can become sponsor for a poilu 
on permission, buy him for a “godson” 
with the same sum necessary to pay 
for his board and lodging while he is 
in Paris, a small sum, but often more 
than the soldier himself can afford. 

So it will happen that you may see 
a little boy, or an old lady, or a man 
too old to fight walking the streets with 
a bearded private with the mud of 
Champagne still damp on his helmet. 

There has been established on the 
left bank of the Seine, at 49 Rue Vau- 
girard, L’Oeuvre des Soldats de la 
Guerrs. Through it, he or she who 
wills may become a godfather or god- 
mother in seriously good faith for six 
days. It costs fifteen francs a godson; 
to be exact, according to the present 
rate of exchange, just $2.64 buys the 
happy privilege. This tiny sum, mar- 
velous to relate pays for the lodging 
and food of a soldier during 144 hours 
of daylight and darkness. All he needs 
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is the sponsor—the filling of a simple 
printed form; the money does the rest. 
It hardly seems possible such a small 
sum could be sufficient to defray the 
expense. But “where there is a will 
there is a way.” The use of the build- 
ing is donated by the owner. Supplies 
are donated or bought at special prices. 
The place has been open some time 
with never an existing deficit. 

There are accommodations for 200 
men at one time. There are a series 
of ward-like rooms, with orderly rows 
of clean, sweet, inviting white-iron 
beds under a rain-proof roof. Imagine 
what that roof alone means to a poilu 
who has slept underground. or in the 
open without removing his clothes for 
months! There are baths and a night- 
shirt for every man. There is a big 
dining-hall where each poilu godson 
receives his three square meals a day 
—no, two, for the early breakfast, 
French fashion, consists of but cafe 
au lait and bread. But the midday 
meal is of solid substance, well cooked 
and served in copious quantity, with 
the evening meal in repetition, plus a 
big plate of hot, nourishing soup. Every 
man has a half-bottle of red wine with 
each lunch and dinner. And there is 
a living room with books and news- 
papers and comfortable lounging-seats. 

When I saw all this I quickly bought 
a godson, and I walked away thinking 
about it, I retraced my steps, as I said 
before, and bought another. For an 
expenditure of $5.28 two men are my 
really truly godsons for six days, and, 
figuratively speaking, I can watch over 
their destiny. They will presently hear 
of their new relation, and the permis- 
sion he brings them. And they will 
learn at the same time of my name and 
address. I already have theirs, chosen 
as the next two in line upon the wait- 
ing list. 

One is from the country near Li- 
moges in Haute Vienne. I know the 
district well. He has a little farm, and 
before the war lived upon it with his 
mother and a maiden sister. The other 
was a clerk in a shop in Marseilles. 
They are now Private , of the 
—th Regiment of Infantry, and Pri- 























vate ——, of the ——th Artillery. 

In a few days they will come and 
visit me. When they do, we three— 
my two godsons and I—will have a lit- 
tle jollification. I’m going to “blow 
myself;” we'll have lunch together and 
dinner together, with a walk and a talk 
in between; perhaps a game of bil- 
liards and an hour or so in a cinema, 
which is French for a movie. At 10 
p. m., Ill escort them, like a dutiful 
godfather, to the door of their six-day 
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home and leave them with a hearty 
handshake, a good night, an au revoir, 
bonne chance. 

We are glad to hear that the Minis- 
try of War announced a short time ago 
a new sort of “permission,” an extra 
special one of three days which does 
not affect the normal order of the old 
permission. It is called among the 
soldiers “la permission des papas,” 
and is granted to soldiers of all grades 
on the occasion of the birth of a child. 





SPANISH SKETCHES 


“Camelia.” 


Moon-white wall of stucco rough, 
Thick adobe, sun-hard brick; 

Black barred window-grating high 
Ribboned oblong—brown sill thick. 


Shadow falls upon the wall, 
Black sombrero, silhouette; 

Long serape, stringed guitar, 
Clearly etched as artist’s fret. 


Sweet strings thrum to rhythm’s beat, 
Window frames a piquant face, 
Pure as pearly stuccoed wall, 
Veiled in dusky hair and lace. 


Red camelia in her hair, 

Warm and waxy in the light; 
Glowing as the heart of life, 

In the pale and shadowed night. 


Tall black shadow at the base, 
Ribbon-grated stucco wall; 

Red camelia in a hand, 
Hovering there about to fall 


As a petal from a flower, 
Quivering, hesitant to go 
From its warm life-giving home, 

To the shadows dark below. 


Splash of scarlet downward dropping 
Into unknown black abyss; 
Caught suspended in descending 
To be hallowed by a kiss. 


Sweet camelia, lover’s token, 
Faithful to thy sender’s call, 

Thou canst melt the heart of shadows, 
Pierce the thick adobe wall. 





Mase. A. STANFORD. 














Sidelights on the Russian Revolution 


By Sybil Grey 


Russia with the Anglo-Russian 

Hospital for eighteen months pre- 

vious to the Revolution, and during 
that time I had ample opportunity of 
hearing many expressions of opinion. 
When the Revolution burst it came as 
a surprise, as although for the few 
months preceding the outbreak the peo- 
ple of all classes talked freely of a pos- 
sible revolution the general opinion 
was that nothing would take place un- 
til after the war. Professor Miliukov, 
in his famous speech delivered in the 
Duma on November 14th, said: “You 
cannot conduct a domestic war when 
you are fighting an external enemy.” 
Strikes and disturbances were feared 
at the opening of the Duma in Febru- 
ary, but the streets were placarded 
with appeals to workmen to refrain 
from making demonstrations which 
might affect the efficient conduct of the 
war. It was thought inadvisable to 
hamper the Duma when it first met by 
riots which might provide the Emperor 
with an excuse for closing it altogether 
—an act which would probably have 
fanned the smouldering flame of dis- 
content into a blaze of revolution all 
over the country. 

All through the winter, which was 
of a severity unknown since the year 
of Napoleon’s Russian campaign, the 
food question grew more and more 
acute. Owing, apparently, to bad or- 
ganization and scarcity of transport 
there was a real shortage of bread. 
Prices had gone up by leaps and 
bounds. Some of the necessities of 
life were very difficult to obtain. It 
was a common sight to see long lines 
of women, children and even well- 
dressed people outside a baker’s shop 
waiting for bread or sugar. Frequently 
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they waited patiently for hours, not- 
withstanding a bitter temperature of 
30 to 50 degrees of frost, taking up 
their stand as early as 2 a. m. (the 
shops opened at 8 a. m.) in order to 
make certain of getting bread. All day 
these long queues of patient and shiv- 
ering people were to be seen outside 
the bread shops. Small wonder that 
the people began to be restive with a 
Government that did nothing to amel- 
iorate this stage of affairs. 

For some time past the Government 
had been greatly discredited, especi- 
ally since Rasputin’s death, by revela- 
tions of the sinister and evil influence 
that he was known to have possessed 
with many high officials, in particular 
with Protopopoff, the much-hated and 
mistrusted Minister of the Interior, 
who was held responsible for the food 
shortage. 

The immediate incidents that led to 
the Revolution were comparatively 
trivial. On Thursday afternoon, March 
8th (February 23, Russian date), a 
poor woman entered a bread shop on 
the Morskaia, the Bond street of Petro- 
grad, and asked for bread. She was 
told that there was none. On leaving 
the shop she saw some in the window; 
she broke the window and took it. A 
general, passing in his motor, stopped 
and remonstrated with her. A crowd 
at once collected and the incident 
ended by the general’s motor being 
smashed. The crowd, increasing in 
size all the time, then paraded the 
streets, asking for bread. The same 
afternoon, on the other side of the 
river, where the working men and fac- 
tories are, a factory hand on his return 
home beat his wife because she had 
failed to procure bread for his meal. 
The neighboring women ran in and 

















































confirmed the woman’s story that she 
had waited several hours outside a 
bread shop only to be told on gaining 
admission that there was none. The 
men joined in the discussion and 
agreed that it was not the woman’s 
fault, and that it was better to strike 
and make a demonstration in the 
streets, demanding bread. 

On Friday, March 9th, nothing un- 
usual happened until midday, when 
crowds began to collect, composed of 
a large number of well-to-do people as 
well as workingmen. Strong patrols 
of Cossacks were in the streets quietly 
riding among the people, who were all 
in the best of humor. No greater acts 
of violence took place than the over- 
turning of one or two trams, and the 
removal of the driving handles of 
many others, thereby causing the tram 
service to be very irregular during that 
day. In the afternoon on the Nevski, 
opposite the Kasan Cathedral, a big 
crowd assembled. The Prefect of Po- 
lice, driving up in his car, ordered the 
officer commanding a patrol of Cos- 
sacks to charge the people with drawn 
swords. The officer replied: “Sir, I 
cannot give such an order, for the peo- 
ple are only asking for bread.” 
Whereupon the people cheered loudly, 
and were cheered in return by the 
Cossacks. 

On Saturday, March 10th, the Duma 
had a more or less quiet sitting, at 
which the situation was discussed. The 
Minister of Agriculture made a speech 
saying that there was plenty of bread 
in the town, but that through faulty 
distribution many of the small bak- 
eries had been overlooked. The or- 
ganization of the food supply was then 
handed over by the Government to the 
municipal authorities. 

Toward twelve o’clock great crowds 
collected again, the factory hands 
having all come out on strike. The 


Cossacks treated the people with great 
gentleness and refused to charge or 
use their whips. In many places they 
received an ovation, such sympathetic 
conduct on their part being almost un- 
known in Russian history. On one oc- 
casion when a Cossack fell off his 
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horse the crowd gently picked him up 
and put him on again. Very different 
was the behavior of the police, who 
used the backs of their swords in their 
efforts to prevent crowds assembling. 
In the afternoon an officer in an ist- 
vostchik, who had evidently annoyed 
the people, was suddenly removed 
from his istvostchik and swallowed up 
by the crowd. We, who witnessed the 
scene, wondered what had happened 
to him, when his sword, bent double, 
was lifted over the heads of the crowd 
from hand to hand and dropped into 
the Fontnka Canal, after which he 
was allowed to go free. In the even- 
ing about five o’clock a man was killed 
on the Anitchkoff Bridge, probably by 
a shot from a policeman in a window. 
Half an hour later one of the heads 
of the police was killed by a bomb on 
the Nevski. Some shooting took place 
by the police in various parts of the 
town, and the Cossacks charged the 
crowds. Martial law was proclaimed 
and posters put up in the streets warn- 
ing people to keep to their houses next 
day. At night the lights were extin- 
guished on the Nevski, and a search- 
light played down the street from the 
Admiralty. 

Sunday was a glorious, sunny, cloud- 
less day, and as on the two previous 
mornings no crowd collected until mid- 
day. Everything seemed quiet, and 
although we had been told that some- 
thing would happen at three o’clock, 
we hoped a_ peaceful arrangement 
would be arrived at, as the municipal- 
ity had been entrusted with the distri- 
bution of food. About three o’clock, 
on looking out of the hospital windows 
on the Nevski, we saw crowds walk- 
ing about in the same rather aimless, 
good-humored way as on Friday and 
Saturday, and although when lined up 
across the Nevski about ten deep they 
could easily have been moved by half 
a dozen men on horseback riding 
through them, the police, one hundred 
vards farther down the road, lay down 
in the snow and fired a volley into the 
people, who all fell on to their faces 
and crawled away on their hands and 
knees into the side streets, leaving 
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about a dozen killed and wounded. It 
was a case of quite unnecessary provo- 
cation on the part of the police, as 
the people had done nothing to merit 
the attack, and until we saw the killed 
and wounded we thought the police 
had fired blank cartridges. At the 
same hour all the way up the Nevski 
and also in other parts of Petrograd 
the soldiers and police took similar 
action. There was a rumor that the 
police were dressed up as soldiers in 
order to make the people believe that 
it was the troops who fired upon them 
and not the police. Whether this was 
true or not I do not know. Ambulances 
were carrying wounded up and down 
the Nevski all the afternoon. The 
bridges over the Neva were guarded 
with machine-guns and troops, but this 
did not prevent the workmen coming 
over from the other side, across the 
frozen river. 

On Monday, at about 10 a. m. two 
regiments revolted. They killed one 
or two of their officers and disarmed 
the rest. The crowds were very great, 
and one long procession composed of 
regiments without officers, and hun- 
dreds of workmen marched up the 
Nevski to the Duma. Many were 
carrying red flags. News had come 
that the Duma had been closed -by the 
Emperor. The revolutionaries  sur- 
rounded the building and refused to 
allow the deputies to leave before a 
solution had been found for the exist- 
ing state of affairs. From about mid- 
day Monday there was heavy fighting 
all over the town, especially round the 


Duma, the Nevski, and the streets 
leading into it. Early in the day, af- 
ter a short resistance, the revolu- 


tionaries seized the Arsenal, and Gen- 
eral Matusoff, head of the Arsenal 
Stores, was killed. They also broke 
into the prisons, releasing not only all 
the political prisoners, but the crimi- 
nal prisoners as well. They burned 
the Court of Justice with all the rec- 
ords, and destroyed many of the po- 
lice stations. The fire-engines were 
turned back and not allowed to extin- 
guish fires. 

Since Friday, the Anglo-Russian 
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Hospital, situated on the Nevski where 
the Anitchkoff Bridge crosses the Fon- 
tanka Canal, had had a guard of about 
seventy of the Simennovsky Guards. 
The hospital occupies a part of the 
palace of the Grand Duke Dmitri Pav- 
lovitch, who had been banished to 
Persia by the Emperor owing to his 
having been implicated in Rasputin’s 
murder. At one o’clock on Monday 
these men left the palace and joined 
the revolutionaries, and the following 
regiments went over to the side of the 
people: Volynsky, Preobrazhensky, 
Kekholmsky, Livtosky, and Sappers, 
making altogether about 25,000 men. 
During the afternoon there was a stiff 
fight between two regiments who had 
remained loyal and the revolutionaries, 
but it ended in their joining the rebel 
troops. 

All through Monday and the follow- 
ing forty-eight hours there was a great 
deal of fighting. It was interesting to 
see big motor-lorries going round the 
town distributing arms and ammuni- 
tion to soldiers and civilians alike. Red 
flags were now to be seen everywhere. 
The soldiers tied strips of red to their 
bayonets; the civilians wore red arm- 
lets or streamers from their button- 
holes. The police were armed with 
machine guns which had been placed 
several weeks before on roofs and in 
attics of houses commanding the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares. Machine guns 
had also been placed on the Duma 
building, and even on the churches 
and on St. Isaac’s Cathedral. Ample 
supplies of provisions had been stored 
so as to enable the police to hold out 
any length of time. No doubt Proto- 
popoff thought that by these precau- 
tions he would be able to control any 
rising that might occur, whether it was 
due to the policy of the Government 
or not. It was very difficult to locate 
the machine guns, and on Monday 
night the crowd broke into a part of 
Dmitri Pavlovitch’s palace, thinking 
that the police were firing a machine 
gun from the roof. A general belong- 
ing to the Grand Duke’s suite, after 
having given them his sword and re- 
volver, assured them that there was 




















no gun on the roof, but that they were 
welcome to go and search for them- 
selves. This they were unwilling to 
do, for it was not very healthy during 
these days to be seen on the roof of 
a house, as a fresh crowd coming up 
the street were apt immediately to 
open fire. Two or three different 
crowds came that night, all thinking 
the same thing, but they were very 
good, and went peaceably away on 
hearing that it was the English hos- 
pital. Red Cross flags were hung out- 
side the hospital and the doors left 
open all night so that any one could 
come in who wished to do so. 

We saw two interesting things on 
Monday across the Anitchkoff Bridge 
on the Nevski. The first was a com- 
pany of men coming up the Fontanka 
Canal with an officer at their head, 
whilst from the opposite direction 
came a motor-lorry crowded with rev- 
olutionary troops. Before they met it 
was evident that the revolutionaries 
did not know on which side the sol- 
diers were. The latter hesitated, and 
their officer turned round and spoke 
to them. There was a dramatic pause, 
and then the officer took off his belt 
and his sword, cut the belt into little 
pieces, stamped it in the snow, and 
walked off at the head of his men, in 
company with the motor-lorry. The 
other incident occurred as a regiment 
of Cossacks rode up the Nevski at a 
walk. The light was just fading and 
they looked almost ghost-like, coming 
out of the gray mist on their gray 
horses, with their lances at rest. We 
were admiring the picture they made, 
when a machine gun very close at 
hand opened fire. Instantly the men 
galloped off, lying low on their horse’s 
necks, but not before two saddles were 
emptied. 

On Tuesday morning all the work- 
men were armed. Practically all the 
troops jn Petrograd had sided with the 
revolutionaries, but three companies 
and some light artillery defended the 
Admiralty, where most of the Cabinet 
Ministers were in hiding. These 
troops did not join the Revolution un- 
til Wednesday morning. There was 
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an amusing sight of a motor-lorry ca- 
reering down the Nevski at 7 a. m. 
with a machine gun on it, an hour 
when the street was practically de- 
serted, but this did not prevent the 
men from firing the machine-gun as 
hard as they could as they went along. 
They with their machine-gun were 
having a “joy ride!” 

At eight o’clock on Tuesday the 
crowd attacked the Astoria Hotel, the 
biggest hotel in Petrograd, which had 
been taken over by the Government 
several months before and turned into 
a military hotel. At 2 a. m. that morn- 
ing the revolutionaries had threatened 
the hotel, but had gone away after 
having received three guarantees: (1) 
That nobody would fire from the ho- 
tel; (2) that there were only officers 
on leave, and Allied officers, and wo- 
men and children in the building; (3) 
that no anti-revolutionary meetings 
would be held there. Six hours later, 
as a big crowd of troops and work- 
men were passing, the police, or Ger- 
man agents, hidden in the roof of the 
building, fired on them with machine 
guns! The revolutionaries, infuriated, 
stormed the building, and after an hour 
and a half of hot fighting took the 
hotel. They rushed in, a_ howling, 
raging mob, armed to the teeth, sacked 
the ground floor, killed some Russian 
officers, and surged up the staircase, 
shooting up the lift and in every direc- 
tion. The Allied officers were stand- 
ing on the first floor, and naturally 
thought their last hour had come, for 
some of the crowd were already drunk, 
and by this time the criminal prison- 
ers were mixed up with the revolu- 
tionaries. To the amazement of the 
officers the moment the crowd saw the 
English uniforms they stopped. Some 
of them even took off their hats and 
said, “English officers! Forgive us, we 
do not wish to bother you,” and passed 
on in the most courteous manner pos- 
sible to do more destruction to the ho- 
tel and its inmates. They got into the 
cellars, where there were thousands of 
bottles of wine and many barrels of 
spirit. A few of them were just be- 
ginning to drink when some soldiers 
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coming in said: “No, my friends, do 
not let us spoil our fight for freedom 
by drinking and looting,” and they 
straightway broke all the bottles with 
the butt-end of their rifles. This and 
similar magnificent examples of self- 
restraint saved the town, for had all 
the wine shops been looted, and the 
people drunk their contents, nothing 
could have averted a second French 
Revolution. 

All Tuesday the fighting was at its 
height. The police with their machine 
guns all over the town had to be lo- 
cated and taken. The whole day a 
procession of motors and motor-lorries 
drove up and down the streets, crowd- 
ed with armed men. Not only were 
these motors decorated with red flags, 
but they generally flew the Red Cross 
as well, and as rifles and bayonets 
were sticking out of every imaginable 
corner, and a machine gun frequently 
fastened on the back, it was rather in- 
congruous. Hospital sisters were also 
often seen sitting next the driver, and 
every car had a couple of soldiers ly- 
ing on the splash-board over the front 
wheels, holding their rifles and bayo- 
nets out in front of them; a curiously 
picturesque sight. One limousine had 
no less than two machine guns fixed 
on behind, and hundreds of soldiers 
walked about wreathed in machine gun 
belts. Every man, and every boy 
from the age of twelve, was armed that 
day. They were firing off rifles and 
revolvers quite vaguely, for many of 
them probably had never had a fire- 
arm in their hands before. Others 
were brandishing most murderous- 
looking Cossack swords. A_ certain 
number of drunken people were no- 
ticed, for the first time, in the streets. 
There were continual rumors of fresh 
troops coming into the town to put 
down the rebellion. Two regiments 
from Finland were supposed to be ar- 
riving, but luckily some rails had been 
removed and a bridge blown up to 
prevent their coming. Three regi- 
ments from the Riga front were sent 
for, and there was a certain amount of 
anxiety as to which side their sympa- 
thies would be on, but they all joined 
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the revolutionaries as soon as they en- 
tered the town, as did every other 
regiment. At the beginning of the 
Revolution there were 30,000 troops in 
Petrograd, which by the end of the 
week had reached 100,000. 

The Duma was having great diffi- 
culty in forming an Executive Com- 
mittee, as there were three parties: 
(1) For the Republic; (2) for a com- 
promise with the Emperor; and (3) 
for the Tsarevitch, with a regency of 
the Grand Duke Michael, or Rodzi- 
anko. Fortunately Rodzianko came to 
an understanding with the extreme left 
on Tuesday night, and thereby kept 
control of the people. Had the Duma 
been unable to regain control, the 
fears shared by many, that anarchy 
must reign on the morrow, might have 
been realized. Instead of this, a very 
great improvement in the way of order 
was discernible on the Wednesday. 
There was much less_ shooting. All 
civilians were disarmed by order of 
the Duma Committee, and by the end 
of the day one seldom saw an armed 
civilian; a marked contrast to the day 
before when none were to be seen 
without arms. Drunken people were 
being arrested, whether soldiers or 
civilians. The Duma Committee _is- 
sued the following order to officers: 


“The War Committee of the Imper- 
ial Duma invites all officers not pos- 
sessing the definite charge of the Com- 
mittee to come to the Hall of the Army 
and Fleet in order to receive an assur- 
ance of the universal pass and exact 
registration, so as to fulfill the charges 
of the Committee in the organization 
of the soldiers who have joined the 
representatives of the people for the 
safeguarding of the capital. Any de- 
lay on the part of officers in showing 
up will inevitably blemish the pres- 
tige of an officer’s calling.” 

Students were also enrolled to act 
as police and to help to keep order, 
prevent looting, arrest drunkards, etc. 
The students wore armlets, carried re- 
volvers, and were generally accom- 
panied by a patrol of three or four 
soldiers under their command. The 




















officers who were now registered at 
the Duma were given back their arms 
and returned to their regiments to 
help to restore discipline. On Wed- 
nesday there were many more. officers 
marching with the troops, and there 
was a certain amount of order in the 
way they marched. All officers wore 
bits of red, as indeed did everybody 
one saw in the street. 

The revolutionaries had made the 
fortress of SS. Peter and Paul their 
headquarters. There were no news- 
papers, but news-sheets and proclama- 
tions were being issued daily from the 
Duma, and also one from the Petro- 
grad Council of Labor Deputies. These 
papers were taken round by motors 
and distributed at various centers of 
the town. As soon as the motors were 
seen approaching they were sur- 
rounded and besieged by eager and 
impatient crowds who veritably fought 
to obtain a copy. 

All Thursday there was an uncom- 
fortable, tense feeling about the 
crowds. The atmosphere was electric. 
One felt that anything might happen. 
The German agents who posed as Rus- 
sian patriots were trying their best to 
excite the more extreme Socialists to 
further excesses. They spread every 
kind of rumor, with the object of mak- 
ing the people restless. Stories went 
round that Riga and Dvinsk had fallen, 
that a revolution had been raging for 
three days in Berlin; and that the Kai- 
ser was a prisoner and the Crown 
Prince killed! These and many other 
lies were being freely circulated and 
believed. This, added to the fact that 
the Emperor had not answered the 
telegrams of the Duma, or the follow- 
ing one sent him by twenty-three Mem- 
bers of the Council of the Empire, 
caused a very bad impression: 


“Your Imperial Majesty—We, the 
undersigned elected members of the 
Council of the Empire, in realization 
of the great danger now threatening 
the Country, appeal to you to perform 
a duty of conscience to Yourself and 
to Russia. Factories and mills have 


ceased to work as the result of the to- 
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tal disorganization of transport and 
lack of necessary materials. Compul- 
sory idleness and the extreme serious- 
ness of the food crisis, resulting from 
the dislocation of transport, have re- 
duced the masses to desperation. This 
feeling has been still further aggra- 
vated by the hatred of the people for 
the Government, and the suspicions 
they entertain of their rulers. All this 
has found expression in popular rebel- 
lion and the troops have joined the 
movement. The Government, which 
was never trusted by the people, is 
now totally discredited and utterly in- 
capable of coping with the situation. 

“Emperor,—The continuation in 
power of the present Government will 
denote the utter wrecking of all law 
and will inevitably lead to defeat in 
the war, the perdition of the dynasty, 
and immeasurable disasters for Rus- 
sia. We consider the sole course open 
to Your Majesty to be a decisive 
change in internal policies, in accord- 
ance with the expressed desires of the 
representatives of the people and all 
public organizations; the resignation 
of the present Cabinet; and the invest- 
ment of a person trusted by the people 
with powers to draw up a list of the 
new Cabinet to be confirmed by Your 
Majesty. Every hour is precious. Fur- 
ther delay and wavering may be fatal.” 

On everybody’s lips one heard the 
same remark: “The least the Em- 
peror could do would be to send some 
answer instead of entirely ignoring the 
telegrams sent him.” It was not until 
two or three days after his abdication 
that it was known that his entourage 
had kept back the telegrams from him. 
He was only allowed to see them on 
Thursday, when it was already too late 
to save his throne. 

On Friday the feeling of electricity 
in the air had to a great extent disap- 
peared, for the abdication of the Em- 


‘peror and his son had been officially 


announced. This was followed shortly 
afterwards by the Grand Duke Mi- 
chael‘s proclamation refusing the 
Crown until elected by the people. 
All the crowns and double eagles 
and Imperial ciphers were hastily torn 
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down in the streets and thrown into 
the canals. On the Winter Palace the 
eagles and crown were not taken down 
but neatly covered over with scarlet 
material. Between three and four hun- 
dred people were standing in the huge 
Winter Palace Square silently watch- 
ing this being done. The Imperial flag 
was then lowered and the Red flag 
hoisted in its place, whereupon one 
member at the back of the crowd gen- 
tly clapped his hands and said: 
“Bravo! Bravo!” This was one of 
many curious and interesting scenes 
with which Petrograd abounded dur- 
ing the first week of one of the most 
remarkable revolutions in the world’s 
history. 

Considering how near the condition 
of things was at one moment to abso- 
lute anarchy it was marvelous how 
self-controlled the people remained. 
With the exception of the provision 
shops there was little or no looting. 
The only cases that did occur were the 
work of released criminals who went 
about dressed up as_ soldiers. The 
Council of Labor Deputies, realizing 
this, issued a proclamation to the peo- 
ple and the soldiers, part of which was 
as follows: 

“Bands of hooligans are beginning 
to go about the town who are robbing 
the shops and property of the inhabi- 
tants. The revolutionary people and 
the army must on no account allow 
this. Looting by hooligans might cast 
a shadow on the holy work of freeing 
the revolted people, and the army 
should arrest hooligans who are found 
looting and hand them over to the 
Governor of Petrograd appointed by 
the State Duma.” 

The Imperial Guard left Tsarskoye 
Selo to join the revolutionaries, and 
many of the palace servants also de- 
serted the Empress and the Grand 
Duchesses, who were ill with measles. 
Although it had been commonly be- 
lieved that the Empress might be as- 
sassinated, the exact opposite hap- 
pened, for the Duma sent off posthaste 
a revolutionary regiment to guard her 
and her family. 

Immense stores of flour and grain 
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were found hidden in Petrograd, large 
quantities in the churches. After Pro- 
topopoff gave himself up, proofs were 
found in his house of plans to open 
the wine-shops in order to provide an 
excuse for firing on the people when 
they were drunk. To this charge must 
be added that of keeping the town pur- 
posely short of food, and of bribing 
the police before the Revolution. All 
these charges he will be called upon 
to answer at his trial. The police were 
supposed to be loyal to a man to the 
old regime. Hated by the people, they 
well knew that once they had fired on 
them they were not likely to receive 
This 
knowledge and the fact that they were 
hidden away in attics and did not know 
which way the day was going made 
them fight to the end. 

In other towns like Moscow and 
Kieff, as soon as the news of the Rev- 
olution came through the police gave 
themselves up in a body, thus avoiding 
all bloodshed. In Petrograd when 
their cause became hopeless they tried 
in all manner of ways to escape. One 
man was caught dressed as a woman, 
but he was in such a hurry that he had 
forgotten to shave off his mustache. 
The majority of those killed were 
members of the police force. 

Many peasants in the streets were 
saying that they were going to have a 
Republic with a Little Father Tsar! 
Two privates were overheard discuss- 
ing the future. One of them said that 
the Emperor should remain Emperor 
with a Constitutional Government, for 
God had anointed him, and that once 
God had anointed him man could not 
undo His work. “Yes,” replied the 
other, “but since God anointed him, 
Rasputin has covered him with his 
dirt, and God would never reanoint a 
man.” 

The amazing success of the Revolu- 
tion in so short a time, with compara- 
tively small loss of life, was due to 
the fact that there was hardly a dissen- 
tient voice. All classes in all parts of 
Russia were in sympathy with the rev- 
olutionaries in the overthrow of an in- 
competent and hated Government. 























The Relations Between the Trenches 


By Stephen Stapleton 


battalion of the Leinster Regiment 
held a “kailee” (ceilidh), or Irish 
sing-song, at which there was a 
spirited rendering of the humorous old 
ballad, “Bryan O’Lynn,” sung to an in- 
fectiously rollicking tune. The open- 
ing verse runs: 


|. THE TRENCHES one evening a 


“Bryan O’Lynn had no breeches _ to 
wear, 

So he bought a sheep-skin to make 
him a pair, 

With the woolly side out, and the 
skinny side in, 

‘Faix, ‘tis pleasant and cool,’ 
Bryan O’Lynn.” 


says 


The swing of the tune took the fancy 
of the Germans in their trenches, less 
than fifty yards away. 

With a “rumty-tum-tumty-tum- 
tumty-tum-tum,” they loudly hummed 
the air at the end of each verse, all 
unknowing that the Leinsters, singing 
at the top of their voices, gave the 
words a topical application: 

“With the woolly side out and the 
skinny side in, 
‘Sure, we'll wallop the Gerrys,’ said 

Bryan O’Lynn.” 

Hearty bursts of laughter and cheers 
arose from both trenches at the con- 
clusion of the song. It seemed as if 
the combatants gladly availed them- 
selves of this chance opportunity of 
becoming united again in the common 
brotherhood of man, even for but a 
fleeting moment, by the spirit of good 
humor and hilarity. 

A young English officer of a differ- 
ent battalion of the same Leinster 


Regiment tells of a more curious in- 
cident still, which likewise led to a 
brief cessation of hostilities. Two pri- 





vates in his company had a quarrel in 
the trenches, and nothing would do 
them but to fight it out on No Man’s 
Land. The Germans were most ap- 
preciative and accommodating. Not 
only did they not molest the pugilists, 
but they cheered them, and actually 
fired the contents of their rifles in the 
air by way of a salute. The European 
war was, in fact, suspended in this 
particular section of the lines while 
two Irishmen settled their own little 
differences by a contest of fists. 

“Who will now say that the Ger- 
mans are not sportsmen?” was the 
comment of the young English officer. 
There is, however, another, and per- 
haps a shrewder view of the episode. 
It was taken by a sergeant of the com- 
pany. “Yerra, come down out of that, 
ye pair of born fools,” he called out to 
the fighters. “If ye had only a glim- 
mer of sense, ye’d see, so ye would, 
that ‘tis playing the Gerrys’ game ye 
are. Sure, there’s nothing they’d like 
better than to see us all knocking 
blazes out of each other.” But as re- 
gards the moral pointed by the officer, 
there must be, of course, many “sports- 
men” among the millions of German 
soldiers; though the opinion widely 
prevailing in the British army is that 
they are often treacherous fighters. In- 
deed, to their practices is mainly to be 
ascribed the bitter personal animosity 
that occasionally marks the relations 
between the combatants, when the 
fighting becomes most bloody and des- 
perate, and—as happens at times in all 
wars—no quarter is given to those who 
allow none. 

In the wars of old between England 
and France, both sides were animated 
by a very fine sense of chivalry. Ba- 
rere, one of the chief popular orators 
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during the worst excesses of the 
French Revolution, induced the Con- 
vention to declare that no quarter was 
to be given to the English. ‘Soldiers 
of Liberty,” he cried, “when victory 
places Englishmen at your mercy, 
strike!” But the French troops abso- 
lutely defused to act upon the savage 
decree. The principle upon which 
both French and English acted during 
the Peninsula war was that of doing 
as little harm to one another consist- 
ently with the winning of victory. Be- 
tween the rank and file friendly feel- 
ings may be said, without any incon- 
gruity, to have existed. They were 
able, of their own accord, to come to 
certain understandings that tended to 
mitigate, to some extent, the hardships 
and even the dangers to which they 
were both alike exposed. One ‘was 
that sentries at the outposts must not 
be fired on or surprised. Often no 
more space than twenty yards sepa- 
rated them, and when the order to ad- 
vance was given to either army, the 
sentries of the other were warned to 
retire. Once a French sentry helped a 
British sentry to replace his knapsack, 
so that he might more quickly fall 
back before the firing commenced. A 
remarkable instance of signaling be- 
tween the opposing forces is men- 
tioned by General Sir Charles Napier 
in his “History of the Peninsular 
War.” Wellington sent a detachment 
of riflemen to drive away some French 
troops occupying the top of a hill near 
Bayonne, and, as they approached the 
enemy, he ordered them to fire. “But,” 
says Napier, “with a loud voice one of 
those soldiers replied ‘No firing!’ and 
holding up the butt of his rifle, tapped 
it in a peculiar way.” This was a 
signal to the French, and was under- 
stood by them—probably as a result 
of a mutual arrangement—to mean 
“We must have the hill for a short 
time.” “The French, who, though 
they could not maintain would not re- 
linquish the post without a fight if 
they had been fired upon, quietly re- 
tired,” Napier writes; “and this signal 
would never have been made if the 
post had been one capable of a per- 
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manent defense, so well do veterans 
understand war and its proprieties.” 

Throughout that long campaign, the 
British and French recognized each 
other as worthy foemen, and they were 
both solicitous to maintain unstained 
the honor and dignity of arms. As the 
opposing forces lay resting before Lis- 
bon for months, the advanced posts got 
so closely into touch that much friend- 
ly intercourse took place between 
them. French officers frequently asked 
for such little luxuries as cigars, coffee 
and stationery to be brought to them 
from Lisbon, which was held by the 
British, and their requests were read- 
ily complied with. At the Battle of 
Talavera on July 28th, 1809, the pos- 
session of a hill was fiercely contested 
all day. The weather was so intensely 
hot that the combatants were parched 
with thirst. At noon there was an al- 
most entire cessation of artillery and 
rifle fire, as if an informal truce had 
been suddenly come to by a flash of 
intuition, and with one accord French 
and British rushed down to the rivulet 
at the foot of the hill to moisten their 
burning throats. “The men crowded 
on each side of the water’s edge,” says 
Napier. ‘They threw aside their caps 
and muskets, and chatted to each other 
in broken French and still more frag- 
mentary English across the stream. 
Flasks were exchanged; hands shaken. 
Then the bugle and the rolling drum 
called the men back to their Colors, 
and the fight awoke once more.” 

Such amenities between combatants 
are very ancient: the Greeks and Tro- 
jans used to exchange presents and 
courtesies in the intervals of fighting, 
and the early stages of this war 
seemed to afford a promise that they 
would be revived. The fraternizing of 
the British and Germans at their first 
Christmas under arms, in 1914, will, 
perhaps, always be accounted as the 
most curious episode of the war. The 
influence of the great Christian festi- 
val led to a suspension of hostilities 
along the lines, and the men on each 
side seized the opportunity to satisfy 
their natural curiosity to see some- 
thing more of each other than through 























the smoke of battle with deadly wea- 
pons in their hands and hatred in their 
eyes. Each side had taken prisoners; 
but prisoners are “out of it,” and 
therefore reduced to the level of non- 
combatants. The foeman in being ap- 
pears in a very different light. He has 
the power to strike. You may have to 
kill him, or you may be killed by him. 
So the British and the Germans, im- 
pelled in the main by a common feel- 
ing of inquisitiveness, met together be- 
tween the lines in “No Man’s Land. 
There was some amicable conversation 
where they could make themselves un- 
derstood to each other, which hap- 
pened when a German was found who 
could speak a little English. Cigar- 
ettes and tunic buttons were freely ex- 
changed. But, for the most part, Brit- 
ish and Germans stood with arms 
folded across their breasts and stared 
at each other with a kind of dread fas- 
cination. 

It never happened again. How could 
it possibly be repeated? The introduc- 
tion into the conflict by the Germans 
in high command of the barbaric ele- 
ments of “frightfulness,” hitherto con- 
fined to savage tribes at war; their be- 
lief only in brute strength; and, as re- 
gards the common German soldiers, 
the native lowness of morality shown 
by so many of them; their apparent in- 
sensitiveness to ordinary humane in- 
stincts, inevitably tended to harden 
and embitter their adversaries against 
them. Even so, British feeling is ex- 
traordinarily devoid of the vindictive- 
ness that springs from a deep sense of 
personal injury, and evokes in turn, a 
desire for revenge, which, were it 
shown, would, however lamentable, be 
not unnatural in the circumstances. 
The Germans, in the mass, are re- 
garded as having been dehumanized 
and transformed into a process of ruth- 
less destruction. In any case, they are 
the enemy. As such, there is a satis- 
faction—nay, a positive delight—in 
sweeping them out of existence. That 
is war. But against the German sol- 
diers individually it may be said that, 
on the whole, there is no rancor. In 
fact, British soldiers have a curiously 
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detached and generous way of regard- 
ing their country’s enemies. When the 
German soldier is taken prisoner, or 
picked up wounded, the British soldier 
is disposed, as a hundred thousand in- 
stances show, to treat him as a “pal,” 
to divide his food and share his cigar- 
ettes with him as he passes to the 
base. 

It was very noticeable how all the 
war correspondents, in their accounts 
of the taking of the village of Ginchy 
on the Somme by the 16th (Irish) Di- 
vision, dwelt on the chivalrous way in 
which the Irish treated their van- 
quished foes. Once the spirit of com- 
bativeness is aroused in the Irish sol- 
diers, they hate the enemy like the 
black death to which they strive to 
consign them. But when the fury of 
battle has died down in victory, there 
are none so soft and kindly to the 
beaten enemy. Surrender should al- 
ways of course disarm hostility. No 
true soldier would decline to lower his 
bayonet when a foeman acknowledges 
defeat and places his life in his keep- 
ing. That is, after a fair and gallant 
fight on the part of the foeman. It 
was because the Germans at Ginchy 
were vindictive in combat, and des- 
picable when overthrown, that the Irish 
acted with rare magnanimity in accept- 
ing their submission and sparing their 
lives. 

In that engagement the Irish made 
a characteristically headlong dash for 
the enemy positions. Rifle and ma- 
chine gun fire was poured into them by 
the Germans un to the very last mo- 
ment, until, in fact, they had reached 
the trenches; and then, as they were 
about to jump in and bayonet and club 
their blood-thirsty foemen, they found 
them on their knees with hands up- 
lifted. The Irish were enraged at the 
sight. To think that men who had 
been so merciless should beg for 
mercy when their opponents were on 
Were their comrades 
slain only a moment since to go un- 
avenged? These thoughts passed rap- 
idlv through the minds of the Irish. As 
swiftly came the decision, worthy of 
high-souled men. An enemy on his 
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knees is to them inviolable, not to be 
hurt or injured, however mean and low 
he may have proved himself to be. So 
the Irish bayonets, at the very breasts 
of the Germans, were turned aside. 

In the gladiatorial fights for the en- 
tertainment of the people in ancient 
Rome, the defeated combatant was ex- 
pected to expose his throat to the 
sword of the victor, and any shrinking 
on his part caused the arena to ring 
with the angry shouts of the thousands 
of spectators, “Receive the steel!” By 
all accounts, the Germans have a dis- 
like of the bayonet. They might well 
be paralyzed, indeed, at the affright- 
ing spectacle of that thin line of cold 
steel wielded by a furious Irishman; 
but if the bayonet were in the hands 
of a soldier of any of the other Brit- 
ish nationalities, his cry to the Ger- 
man that recoiled from its thrust would 
probably be “Receive the steel!” ex- 
pressed in the rudest and roughest na- 
tive axiom. The way of the Irish at 
Ginchy was different; and perhaps the 
renunciation of their revenge was not 
the least magnificent act of a glorious 
day. 

“If we brained them on the spot, 
who could blame us? "Tis ourselves 
that would think it no sin if it was 
done by any one else,” said a private 
of the Dublin Fusiliers. “Let me tell 
you,” he went on, “what happened to 
myself. As I raced across the open 
with my comrades, jumping in and out 
of shell-holes, and the bullets flying 
thick around us, laying many a fine 
boy low, I said to myself, ‘This is go- 
ing to be a fight to the last gasp for 
those of us that get to the Germans.’ 
As I came near to the trenches, I 
picked a man out for myself. Straight 
in front of me, he was, leaning out of 
the trench, and he with a rifle firing 
away at us as if we were rabbits. I 
made for him with my bayonet ready, 
determined to give him what he de- 
served, when—what do you think ?— 
didn’t he notice me and what I was up 
to! Dropping his rifle he raised him- 
self up in the trench and stretched out 
his hands towards me. What could 


you do in that case, but what I did? 
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Sure, you wouldn’t have the heart to 
strike him down, even if he were to 
kill you. I caught sight of his eyes, 
and there was such a frightened and 
pleading look in them that I at once 
lowered my rifle, and took him by the 
hand, saying, ‘You’re my prisoner!’ 
I don’t suppose he understood a word 
of what I said; but he clung to me, 
crying, ‘Kamerad, Kamerad!’ I was 
more glad than ever that I hadn’t the 
blood of him on my soul. ‘Tis a queer 
thing to say, maybe, of a man who 
acted like that; but, all the same, he 
looked a decent boy, every bit of him. 
I suppose the truth of it is this: We 
soldiers on both sides have to go 
through such terrible experiences that 
there is no accounting for how we may 
behave. We might be devils, all out, 
in the morning, and saints, no less, in 
the evening.” 

The relations between the trenches 
include even attempts at an exchange 
of repartee. The wit, as may be sup- 
posed, in such circumstances, is in- 
variably ironic and sarcastic. My ex- 
amples are Irish, for the reason that I 
have had most to do with Irish sol- 
diers, but they may be taken as fairly 
representative of the taunts and pleas- 
antries which are often bandied across 
No Man’s Land. The Germans, hold- 
ing part of their line in Belgium, got 
to know that the British trenches op- 
posite them were being held by an 
Irish battalion. ‘Hello, Irish!” they 
cried. “How is King Carson getting 
on, and have you got Home Rule yet?” 
The company sergeant-major, a big 
Tipperary man, was selected to make 
the proper reply, and, in order that it 
might be fully effective, he sent it 
through a megaphone which the col- 
onel was accustomed to use in ad- 
dressing the battalion on parade. 
“Hello, Gerrys!” he called out. “I’m 
thinking it isn’t information ye want, 
but divarshion; but ’tis information I’ll 
be after giving ye, all the same. Later 
on we'll be sending ye some fun that'll 
make ye laugh at the other side of yer 
mouths. The last we heard of Carson, 
he was prodding the Government like 
the very devil to put venom into their 





























blows at ye, and more power to his el- 
bow while he’s at that work, say we. 
As for Home Rule, we mean to have 
it, and we'll get it, please God, when 
ye’re licked. Put that in yer pipes, 
and smoke it!” 

The two names for the Germans in 
use among the Irish troops are “Ger- 
rys” and (a corruption of the French 
“allemand” for German) “Alleymans.” 
Once, when the Irish Guards were in 
the firing-line, they could see, by 
means of a mirror stuck up on the pa- 
rados (the earth elevation rearward of 
the trench), a big, fat, elderly German 
soldier, with a thick gray mustache 
frequently pottering about the German 
trenches. He took the fancy of the 
Irish, for the reason that he appeared 
to them to be typically German. They 
could have shot him, had they chosen; 
but they preferred to make a pet of 
him, and every time he appeared they 
shouted together: “Good man, Alley- 
man”; so that he soon came to know 
the greeting and would bow his head 
with a smile towards the British lines. 
A day came when there was no “Al- 
leyman,” and the Irish Guards began 
to fear that some harm had befallen 
him. “Maybe some bla’guard of a 
sniper in another part of the lines has 
shot the dacent man,” they said. Then 
it struck them to try whether a loud 
call for their favorite would bring him 
again into view. They raised a shout 
in unison of “We—want—Alleyman,” 
and in about five minutes the rotund 
figure of the German appeared on the 
top of the parapet, smilingly bowing 
his acknowledgment of the great honor 
done him by his friends, the enemy. 
Great was the relief of the Irish 
Guards, and they raised a joyful cry 
of “Good man, Alleyman.” 

Of all the horrible features of the 
war surely the most heartrending is 
the fate of the wounded lying without 
succor in the open between the oppos- 
ing lines, owing to the inability of the 
higher command on both sides to agree 
to an arrangement for a short suspen- 
sion of hostilities after an engagement, 
so that the stricken might be brought 
in. Prone in the mud and slush they 
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lie, during the cruel winter weather, 
with the rain pouring down upon them, 
their moans of agony in the darkness 
of the night mingling with the cold 
blasts that howl around them. But, 
thanks to the loving kindness of man 
for his fellow, even in war, these un- 
fortunate creatures are not deserted. 
British soldiers without number have 
voluntarily crept out into No Man’s 
Land to rescue them, often under mur- 
derous fire from the enemy. Many of 
the Victoria Crosses won in this war 
have been awarded for conspicuous 
gallantry displayed in these most hu- 
mane and chivalrous enterprises. 
Happily, also, brief informal truces 
are not infrequently come to between 
the opposing forces at particular sec- 
tions of the line, so that one or other, 
or both, may bring in, after a raid, 
their wounded and their slain. One of 
the most uplifting stories I have heard 
was told me by a captain of the Royal 
Irish Fusiliers. Out there in front of 
the trench held by his company lay a 
figure in khaki writhing in pain and 
wailing for help. “Will no one come 
to me?” he cried, in a voice broken 
with anguish. He had been disabled 
in the course of a raid on the German 
trenches the night before by a bat- 
talion which was relieved in the morn- 
ing. These appeals of his were like 
stabs to the compassionate hearts of 
the Irish Fusiliers. Several of them 
told the captain they could stand it no 
longer, and must go out to the wound- 
ed man. If they were shot in the at- 
tempt, what matter! It happened that 
a little dog was with them making him- 
self quite at home in both the British 
and German trenches at this part of 
the line. He was a neutral; he took 
no sides; he regularly crossed from one 
to the other, and found in both friends 
to give him food and a kind word with 
a pat on the head. The happy thought 
came to the captain to make a mes- 
senger of the dog. So he wrote: “May 
we take our wounded man in?” tied 
the note to the dog’s tail, and sent him 
to the German trenches. The message 
was in English, for the captain did not 
know German, and had to trust to the 
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chance of the enemy being able to 
read it. In a short time the dog re- 
turned with the answer. It was in 
English, and it ran: “Yes; you can 
have five minutes.” So the captain 
and a man went out with a stretcher, 
and brought the poor fellow back to 
our lines. Then, standing on the top 
of the parapet, the captain took off 
his hat and called out: “Give the Ger- 
mans three hearty cheers, boys.” The 
response was most enthusiastic. With 
the cheers were mingled such cries as: 
“Sure, the Gerrys are not all bad 
chaps, after all,” and “May the heav- 
ens be the bed of those of them we 
may kill.” More than that, the inci- 
dent brought tears to many a man’s 
eyes on the Irish side; and, it maybe, 
on the German side, too. Certainly 
answering cheers came from their 
trenches. 

Some of these understandings are 
come to by a sort of telepathic sug- 
gestion inspired by the principle of 
“live and let live,” however incongru- 
ous that may seem in warfare. As an 
instance, recuperative work, such as 
the bringing up of food to the firing 
lines. is often allowed to go on in com- 
parative quietude. Neither side cares 
to stand on guard in the trenches on an 
empty stomach. Often, therefore, fir- 
ing is almost entirely suspended in the 
early hours of the night when it is 
known that rations are being distrib- 
uted. That is not the way every- 
where and always. A private of the 
Royal Irish Regiment told me that 
what he found most ageravating in the 
trenches was the fusillading by the 
Germans when the men were getting 
ready a bit to eat. “I suppose,” he 
remarked, “ ’twas the smell of the fry- 
ing bacon that put their dandher up.” 
But even defensive work has been al- 
lowed to proceed without interference, 
when carried on simultaneously by 
both sides. Heavv rain, following a 
hard frost, turned the trenches in the 
Yores district into a chaos of ooze and 
slime. “How deen is it with you?” a 
German soldier shouted across to the 
British. “Up to our knees, bedad.” 
was the reply. “You are lucky fel- 


lows. We’re up to our belts in it,” said 
the German. Driven to desperation 
by their hideous discomfort the Ger- 
mans soon after crawled up on to their 
parapets and sat there to dry and 
stretch their legs, calling out: “Kame- 
rads, don’t shoot; don’t shoot, Kame- 
rads.” The reply of the Irish was to 
get out of their trenches and do like- 
wise. On another occasion, in the 
broad daylight, unarmed parties of 
men on both sides, by a tacit agree- 
ment, set about repairing their respec- 
tive barbed-wire entanglements. They 
were no more than fifteen or twenty 
yards apart. The wiring party on the 
British side belonged to the Munster 
Fusiliers. Being short of mallets, one 
of the Munsters coolly walked across 
to the enemy, and said: “Good morrow, 
Gerrys. Would any of ye be so kind 
as to lend me the loan of a hammer?” 
The Germans received him with 
smiles, but, as they did not know Eng- 
lish, they were unable to understand 
what he wanted, until he made it clear 
by pantomimic action, when he was 
given the hammer “with a heart and 
a half,” as he put it himself. Having 
repaired the defenses of his own 
trench he brought back the hammer to 
the Germans, and thought he might 
give them “a bit of his mind,” without 
offense, as they did not know what he 
was saying. “Here’s your hammer, 
and thanks,” said he. “High hanging 
to the man that caused this war—ye 
know who I mean—and may we be all 
soon busily at work hammering nails 
into his coffin.” 

Many touching stories might be told 
of the sympathy which unites the com- 
batants when they find themselves ly- 
ing side by side, wounded and help- 
less, in shell-holes and copses, or on 
the open plain after an engagement. 
The ruling spirit which animates the 
soldier in the fury of the fight is, as it 
seems to me, that of self-preservation. 
He kills or disables so that he may not 
be killed or disabled himself. Each 
side, in their own opinion, are waging 
a purely defensive war. So it is that 
the feeling of hostility subsides, once 
the sense of danger is removed by the 























enemy being put out of action, and 
each side sees in its captives not devils 
or barbarians, but fellow-men. Espe- 
cially among the wounded, British and 
Germans, do these sentiments prevail, 
as they lie stricken together on the 
field of battle. In a dim way they 
pitifully regard each other as hapless 
victims caught in the vortex of the 
greatest of human tragedies, and they 
sometimes wonder why it was they 
fought each other at all. They try to 
help each other, to ease each other’s 
sufferings, to staunch each other’s 
wounds; to give each other comfort in 
their sore distress. 

“Poor devil; unnerved by shell 
shock,” was the comment passed as a 
wounded German was being carried by 
on a stretcher sobbing as if his heart 
would break. It was not the roar of 
the artillery and the bursting of high 
explosives that had unnerved him, but 
the self-sacrifice of a Dublin Fusilier 
who in succoring him lost his own life. 
At the hospital the German related 
that on recovering his senses after be- 
ing shot he found the Dublin Fusilier 
trying to staunch the wound in his 
shattered leg, from which blood was 
flowing profusely. The Irishman un- 
did the field dressing, consisting of 
bandage and antiseptic preparations, 
which he had wrapped round his own 
wound and applied it to the German as 
he appeared to be in danger of bleed- 
ing to death. Before the two men were 
discovered by a British stretcher party 
the Dublin Fusilier had passed away. 
He developed blood-poisoning through 
his exposed wound. The German, on 
hearing the news, broke down and 
wept bitterly. 

Reconciliation between wounded foe- 
men is, happily, a common occurrence 
on the stricken plain. The malignant 
roar of the guns may still be in their 
ears, and they may see around them 


bodies battered and twisted out of all 


human shape. All the more are they 
anxious to testify that there is no fury 
in their hearts with each other, and 
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that their one wish is to make the 
supreme parting with prayers and 
words of loving kindness on their lips. 
I have had from a French officer, who 
was wounded in a cavalry charge early 
in the war, an account of a pathetic in- 
cident which took place close to where 
he lay. Among his companions in af- 
fliction were two who were far gone 
on the way to death. One was a pri- 
vate in the Uhlans and the other a 
private in the Royal Irish Dragoons. 
The Irishman got, with a painful ef- 
fort, from an inside pocket of his tunic 
a rosary of beads which had a crucifix 
attached to it. Then he commenced to 
mutter to himself the invocations to 
the Blessed Virgin, of which the Ros- 
ary is composed. “Hail Mary, full of 
grace, the Lord is with thee; blessed 
art thou among women, and blessed is 
the fruit of thy womb Jesus.” The 
German, lying huddled close by, 
stirred with the uneasy movements of 
a man weak from pain and loss of 
blood on hearing the murmur of prayer 
and, looking round in a dazed condi- 
tion, the sight of the beads in the 
hands of his fellow in distress seemed 
to recall to his mind other times and 
different circumstances—family pray- 
ers at home somewhere in Bavaria, 
and Sunday evening devotions in 
church—for he made, in his own ton- 
gue, the response to the invocation: 
“Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for 
us sinners now at the hour of our 
death. Amen.” So the voices inter- 
mingled in address and prayer—the 
rapt ejaculations of the Irishman, the 
deep guttural of the German—getting 
weaker and weaker, in the process of 
dissolution, until they were hushed on 
earth forevermore. 

War has, outwardly, lost its romance 
with its color and pageantry. It is 
bloody, ugly and horrible. Yet ro- 
mance is not dead. It still survives, 
radiant and glowing, in the heroic 
achievements of our soldiers, and 
mostly in the tender fancies of their 
hearts. 
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Reminiscences of Early Virginia City, Nevada 





By A Californian 


(Continued From Last Month) 


T THE TIME we have now 
A reached, after the great dis- 
covery in Crown Point and 
Belcher, Virginia City was 

quite a city in fact and not merely in 
name. Always of the appearance of 
a great straggling village with most 
of the buildings on C street, the main 
thoroughfare, of wood and one-storey 
high, it was a city with a well organ- 
ized municipal government, numerous 
and well equipped schools, a paid fire 
department and a well disciplined and 
efficient police force. Gambling was 
still a licensed occupation, but it was 
carried on behind closed doors and was 
not obtrusively offensive. The num- 
ber of saloons was out of proportion to 
the population, an inheritance from 
earlier days, but drunkenness was no 
commoner than elsewhere, and no one 
could complain that the town was not 
well behaved or that it was disorderly. 
The many churches of the place were 
well attended and well supported, and 
at least in two instances were in 
charge of men whose merits were 
known and recognized far beyond the 
confines of the State of Nevada. St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church was presided 
over by Bishop Whitaker, the mission- 
ary bishop of Nevada, and of him it 
may be said without exaggeration and 
with absolute verity that he was a wor- 
thy successor of the Apostles. By his 
teaching and example he endeared 
himself to the people of all creeds and 
of all nationalities throughout the en- 
tire State, but more particularly per- 
haps to those of Virginia City, where 
he was at home and best known. He 
was afterwards called to the Diocese 
of Eastern Pennsylvania, one of the 


most important in the country, with 
the episcopal seat at Philadelphia, 
where he continued for many years to 
exert the same elevating and stimulat- 
ing Christian influences which had so 
distinguished his beneficent ministry 
in Nevada. The parish priest of the 
great Roman Catholic church of Vir- 
ginia City, St. Mary’s in the Moun- 
tains, was Father Monogue, afterwards 
Bishop of Sacramento in California. 
He had been a miner in California and 
in Virginia City, and feeling the voca- 
tion, had gone abroad and studied for 
the priesthood at Maynooth and St. 
Omer. On his return he had _ been 
given the important parish of Virginia 
City, and in that congenial field he 
devoted his untiring energies to his 
chosen work. He built the finest 
church in Virginia City, not like those 
usually built in mining towns, but like 
the churches in permanently estab- 
lished places, of durable material and 
beautiful design and construction, and 
it stands there to this day a lasting 
monument to the zeal of its builder and 
of the fleeting greatness of Virginia 
City. He had by far the largest con- 
gregation in the town, and there was 
not a miner in Washoe or in the ad- 
joining counties who did not know 
Father Monogue and who did not rec- 
ognize in him not only a spiritual 
leader but a sympathetic friend and 
adviser. Both’ Bishop Whitaker and 
Father Monogue were warm friends of 
Marye’s, and he was a liberal contrib- 
uter to their churches. He was a mem- 
ber of the vestry of St. Paul’s, and 
when his son, then Major, afterwards 
General William A. Marye, of the Ord- 
nance Department of the United States 























Army, was married in 1879, Bishop 
Whitaker performed the ceremony. 

The population of Virginia City was 
naturally an uncertain and variable 
quantity. In 1863 it is believed to 
have been about 7,000 persons. In 
1873, after the discoveries in Crown 
Point and Belcher, it was estimated at 
17,000 or 18,000, and during the per- 
iod from 1875 to 1879, after the de- 
velopment of the Big Bonanza in Con- 
solidated Virginia and California, it 
reached the high water mark of per- 
haps 25,000. The decline began in 
the latter part of 1879, and continued 
with accelerated pace until the census 
of 1900 showed a population of 2,244. 
In 1910 and ’11 there was an increase 
to 3,000 perhaps, but the population at 
this time is probably about what it 
was in 1900. 

With such a fluctuating population 
there could not, of course, be any great 
stability in real estate values in the 
town. When, after the fire of 1871, 
Marye bought from F. J. Hammell the 
property where his office had been, he 
bought it quite irrespective of what 
had been paid for property in the 
neighborhood before. He paid $14,- 
000 for the fifty-one feet on C street, 
running through to B, with an equal 
frontage on that street. The price 
was looked upon as extravagant at the 
time, but as Marye explained to his 
neighbor, George F. Hill, of the firm 
of Thomas Taylor & Co., who wanted 
to buy the lot where his firm had its 
place of business a hundred and fifty 
feet south of the piece Marye had 
bought, the property he had purchased 
was worth to him what he had paid 
for it, as he could not afford to move 
his office and Hammell would not sell 
for less. Marye was fortunate in get- 
ting the lot when he did, for values in 
the neighborhood soon after advanced, 
and besides securing a permanent site 


for his office, he made a profitable 


real estate investment. He improved 
the property with a good building 
called the Marye building, and got 
high rents for a number of years, and 
though it was ultimately sold by 
Marye’s heirs for a song, that did not 
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occur until it had paid for itself more 
than once with a good rate of interest 
in the bargain. The rapid changes in 
real estate values in Virginia City are 
illustrated in a striking way by the 
history of a house on Taylor street of 
some local note of which Marye was 
at one time the owner. It was built at 
a cost of $30,000 by Wm. M. Stewart 
in the early sixties before he became 
United States Senator, and while he 
was engaged in an extensive and profit- 
able law practice in Washoe. While 
he lived in it with his wife, who was 
the daughter of Senator Foote of Mis- 
sissippi, and one of the popular host- 
esses of Virginia City, it was one of 
the social centers of the town. When 
Stewart was elected Senator from Ne- 
vada and left for Washington, he 
turned the house over to his former 
law partner, Charles De Long, who 
was afterwards Minister to Japan, and 
who before leaving for his post in the 
Orient sold the place to A. J. Ralston, 
brother of W. C. Ralston, and who had 
succeeded Wm. Sharon as agent in 
Virginia City for the Bank of Califor- 
nia. What De Long gave for the house 
is not known, but Ralston when he 
bought it from De Long paid $10,000 
for it. Ralston lived there for some 
time until he took a large apartment in 
Marye’s building on B street, and he 
not long afterwards requested Marye 
to take the Stewart house at a valua- 
tion of $2,500 in satisfaction of a guar- 
anty which he had assumed on an ac- 
count in Marye’s office. Marye as- 
sented and leased the property for 
sixty-five dollars a month to Judge 
Kirkpatrick of Salt Lake City, who oc- 
cupied it for some time. After that it 
was vacant for a long time, and the 
owner paid taxes, insurance and re- 
pairs and had no return until he finally 
sold it for one hundred dollars to Piper 
of Piper’s Opera House, who tore it 
down, and used what he could of the 
material in re-building his theatre on 
B street to take the place of the old 
one on D street, which had been burnt 
down. This was not an exceptional 
story later, but probably in this in- 
stance the decline in values began ear- 
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lier and ran its course sooner than with 
other buildings in the town. 

Virginia City was never before so 
prosperous and populous as in 1873, 
but there was naturally a great falling 
off in the ranks of the lawyers who had 
been attracted there in earlier times by 
the magnitude and the lucrative char- 
acter of the litigation between the var- 
ious mines on the lode to settle their 
mutual rights and boundaries, and be- 
tween the different companies claim- 
ing in some instances the same mining 
properties. A. P. Crittenden was one 
of the early ones to return to San 
Francisco; there through the good of- 
fices and friendship of W. C. Ralston 
he formed a co-partnership with Sam- 
uel Mountford Wilson, attorney for the 
Bank of California, and the firm of 
Wilson & Crittenden soon became one 
of the most widely known on the 
Coast. Crittenden’s stay in Virginia 
City, though, proved fatal to him, for 
while his professional practice during 
that time was not attended with any 
permanent results, it was there that he 
formed the relations with Laura D. 
Fair which ultimately led to his death 
at her hands. The large fees paid by 
the mining companies naturally at- 
tracted legal talent of the highest or- 
der to the Comstock, and the bar of 
Virginia City continued to be ex- 
tremely able until the wane in the 
town’s greatness had well set in; but 
of course many of the early comers 
gradually dropped out as their great 
cases were settled or decided. From 
the time of the organization of the 
State government the bench, too, was 
of a high degree of efficiency. Vir- 
ginia City was in the first judicial dis- 
trict of the State, and the Hon. Rich- 
ard Rising was the first judge of that 
district. He was a man endowed by 
nature with a clear, logical mind, and 
his legal training, when he was raised 
to the bench, was sufficient to give 
him a sound conception of the law in 
all the phases of its application. In 
the trial of a case his aim was to lead 
counsel at the bar to lay before the 
court the substantial merits involved, 
rather than to insist on technical points 
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which might impede that effort or 
merely cause delay. He had the 
learning and the necessary strength of 
character to control his court and to 
prevent its being dominated by any 
lawyer practicing before it, however 
strong and aggressive he might be; 
and not long after he was raised to the 
bench, it was generally recognized that 
the First Judicial District had a fair- 
minded, clear-headed judge who pre- 
sided over his court with dignity and 
ability, and dispatched its business 
fairly and promptly. The United 
States Circuit Court at Carson, before 
which all the lawyers of Virginia City 
also practiced, was held by Circuit 
Judge Alonzo Sawyer and Mr. Justice 
Stephen J. Field, of the United States 
Supreme Court. The high legal stand- 
ing of the former is attested by Saw- 
yer’s Circuit Court Reports and the 
judicial eminence of the other by his 
many masterful decisions reported in 
the Supreme Court Reports of the 
United States. Of the early lawyers 
the one who possessed in a fuller mea- 
sure perhaps than any other the quali- 
ties which go to make up a great law- 
yer was Charles H. S. Williams. Judge 
Rising, in speaking of him in after 
years, towards the close of his own ca- 
reer in Virginia City, used to say that 
of all the great lawyers who had prac- 
ticed before him, and there were not 
a few, Charles H. S. Williams was 
the most able. Governor Perley, of 
Perley & De Long, who possessed an 
unenviable notoriety in connection with 
the Terry-Broderick duel, but who was 
a very good all-around lawyer and who 
certainly was not wanting in a suffi- 
ciently high estimate of his own pow- 
ers, entertained a profound admiration 
for Williams, an admiration none the 
less sincere for being reluctant, and 
which used to find expression in the 
somewhat ambiguous remark with 
which he always accompanied any ref- 
erence to Williams: “Why, the damned 
old fool knows everything!” And that 
estimate, couched in more appropriate, 
though not more expressive terms, was 
general among Williams’ fellow-mem- 
bers of the bar. Unfortunately his im- 
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mense talents were not always at his 
command, and there were times when 
they were obscured by excessive in- 
dulgence in strong drink. He was con- 
scious of his failing, and we may sup- 
pose struggled against it, but not al- 
ways successfully, and on one such 
occasion in San Francisco, discouraged, 
doubtless, and despairing of ever be- 
ing able to overcome his weakness, he 
put an end to it all by his own hand. 
In him we are reminded of Dickens’ 
character of Sydney Carton in “A Tale 
of Two Cities,” where the author says: 
“Climbing to a high chamber in a well 
of houses he threw himself down in 
his clothes on a neglected bed, and its 
pillow was wet with wasted tears. 
Sadly, sadly the sun rose, it rose up- 
on no sadder sight than the man of 
good abilities and good emotions, in- 
capable of their directed exercise, in- 
capable of his own help and his own 
happiness, sensible of the blight on 
him, and resigning himself to let it eat 
him away.” 

Another very able lawyer of the 
early days was Curtis J. Hillyer. His 
partner was B. C. Whitman and their 
partnership continued until Whitman 
was elected to the Supreme Court of 
the State, where his colleagues were 
Judges Graber and Lewis. It may be 
truly said that during Whitman’s in- 
cumbency the Supreme Court of Ne- 
vada was stronger than ever before or 
since, for John Garber alone would 
have raised its standing to a high av- 
erage, and Whitman was a sound law- 
yer and made a good judge. His man- 
ner as well as his learning lent lustre 
to the court, for he combined the “‘sua- 
viter in modo” with the “fortiter in re,” 
a trait not always noticeable among the 
strong men of the Nevada bench or 
bar. Hillyer had great powers of con- 
centration, and his abstraction when 
absorbed in the preparation of a case 
for trial was the source of a good deal 
of amusement to his fellow lawyers. 
It was told that at such times he did 
not even recognize the client for whom 
he was at work. He had an eminently 
logical mind, and it was said of him 
that like Chief Justice John Marshall 
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he could reason out from a given state 
of facts what the law should be, and 
needed only to refer to authorities to 
fortify his conclusions. He established 
an extensive and lucrative practice, 
and in 1869 was retained by a number 
of the Comstock mines, acting through 
Sharon, to go to Washington to protect 
their interests against the aggressive 
legislation urged by Adolph Sutro be- 
fore Congress in favor of his tunnel. 
Sutro was certainly not modest and 
probably not even reasonable in his 
demands, except from his own view- 
point, and proposed to make all the 
mines of the lode practically tributary 
to his tunnel. At all events, that was 
the opinion of the mine owners, and 
Hillyer, acting in their behalf, suc- 
ceeded in having the measure proposed 
by Sutro substantially modified. While 
engaged in that business in Washing- 
ton he conceived the idea that the na- 
tional capital would be a good field for 
a lawyer who felt equal to handling 
big cases. On his return to Virginia 
City, he closed out his business in Ne- 
vada and went back to Washington, 
where he established himself perma- 
nently and built up a large law prac- 
tice. He also operated extensively in 
real estate in the northwestern part of ° 
of the city, and there is a street named 
after him there at this time, Hillyer 
Place. 

Another popular and able lawyer of 
that time, though not of the judicial 
authority of those who have just been 
mentioned, was William S. Wood, or 
Billy Wood, as he was always called 
in Virginia City, and indeed through- 
out his career afterwards in San Fran- 
cisco. He was educated as a boy in the 
public schools of Sacramento, where 
he developed great mechanical skill 
with the pen and jn the high school he 
took the prize for penmanship. His 
ability to write easily and rapidly stood 
him in good stead later, for there were 
no type-writing machines in those days 
and he owed his first employment to 
his ability to write a good rapid hand. 
Winans & Hyer, who were among the 
leading lawyers of Sacramento in early 
times, and who had many clients, 
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among them D. O. Mills & Co., and a 
large practice, took Billy Wood when 
he was still only a boy into their office 
to do copying work. He used to say 
he could write all day without fatigue, 
but he soon showed that he had it in 
him to do other things besides copy 
legal papers. He had about him the 
stuff to make a good working lawyer, 
and as he was far from being of a 
bashful or retiring disposition, his loud 
voice and self-assertion attracted the 
attention of his employers, who were 
amused at his boyish assurance and 
who, themselves Columbia College 
men, were interested in the young man 
who had developed in such a different 
environment, and who, if successful, 
would have to owe it to his own powers 
alone. Both Winans and Hyer took a 
fancy to their young employee, especi- 
ally Hyer, and he told Wood frequently 
that he had it in him to make a good 
lawer, but that he would have to work 
hard to train his mind and to accumu- 
late the knowledge necessary to the 
successful practice of the laborious 
professicn of the law. He did work 
Woods hard, but there was no shirking 
on the latter’s part, and he drew from 
his labors equal satisfaction and bene- 
fit. It was well known to the lawyers 
of Sacramento, and to the bench as 
well, that Hyer, who was an acknowl- 
edged master of the law, took much 
pleasure and devoted much time to the 
legal training of his young employee 
and pupil, and often discussed with 
him, probably to clear his own mind, 
difficult problems of law which had 
arisen in his own practice. So when 
Wood presented himself for examina- 
tion before the Superme Court for ad- 
mission to the bar of California, the 
judges propounded to the candidate a 
number of questions as difficult as they 
could properly be made on such an oc- 
casion, and those questions were so 
well answered by Wood that it was 
said that he had passed the best ex- 
amination before the Court of any can- 
didate down to that time. Soon after 
Wood was admitted to the bar he was 
told that he was wanted in Virginia 
City by Thomas Sunderland, a former 
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lawyer of Sacramento who was then 
practicing in Washoe, as Virginia City 
and Gold Hill were always called in 
California in those early days. Wood, 
after some correspondence went to Vir- 
ginia City and entered Sunderland’s of- 
fice just after dissolution of the firm of 
Sunderland, Johnson and Baldwin, and 
a short time prior to the establishment 
of the firm of Crittenden & Sunderland, 
and he remained with the new firm in 
the capacity of clerk. In 1864 when 
Sharon went to Virginia City in, the in- 
terest of the Bank of California to set- 
tle up the affairs of Stateler & Arring- 
ton, who had failed, he retained the 
services of Crittenden & Sunderland to 
advise him in the business. On one oc- 
casion when some question had unex- 
pectedly arisen, and he had gone hur- 
riedly to the office of his lawyers, not 
finding either of the members of the 
firm in, and meeting young Wood there, 
whom he had never before seen, he put 
the question to him more in a secret 
spirit of banter than in any expectation 
of an expression of opinion from him 
of any value. After he submitted the 
question, Wood, in his usual loud tone 
and with his accustomed assurance of 
manner, answered without hesitation: 
“You can’t do it.” The promptness and 
emphasis of the answer pleased Sharon 
—particularly as it agreed with his own 
views—and he found on further dis- 
cussion that the young clerk’s opinion 
was based on solid legal grounds. 
Shortly after leaving the office he met 
Sunderland and said: “I went around 
to see you a short time ago, but neither 
you nor Crittenden were in, so I took 
up the matter I wanted to see you about 
with the boy in the office, and really 
I believe he gave me as good advice as 
you could have done.” Sunderland as- 
sured Sharon that the youngster he had 
been talking with was a well equipped 
though youthful lawyer, and quite com- 
petent to discuss intricate questions of 
law. Sharon conceived a great liking 
for Wood from that time, and he al- 
ways continued to like him and to 
throw business in his way when he 
could. Some years afterwards when 
the several mines of the Comstock 




















lode, at the sensible suggestion of 
Sharon, determined to combine and re- 
tain one firm of attorneys to look after 
the interests of all on the payment of 
a monthly sum by each, instead of each 
one employing a lawyer separately at 
much greater expense, he secured the 
business for the legal firm of Hillyer, 
Wood & Deal, of which Billy Wood 
was a member. 

W. E. F. Deal, who was associated 
with Hillyer & Wood in the practice of 
the law some time before Hillyer went 
to Washington, reached prominence at 
the Virginia City bar very early in life. 
He was the son of a Methodist clergy- 
man and had received a good educa- 
tion, and was a natural lawyer. His 
native ability had been developed by 
intelligent study, observation and re- 
flection, and he also possessed marked 
advantages of appearance and address. 
He would have been a notable figure 
anywhere, and in Virginia City he was 
conspicuously socially, professionally 
and politically. His professional and 
political activities extended through- 
out the State, and his reputation as a 
lawyer reached beyond its limits. He 
attended to most of Marye’s law busi- 
ness in Virginia City, and won for him 
in the Supreme Court of Nevada the 
leading case of Stone vs. Marye. In 
that case Stone, the owner of certain 
stocks, had entrusted them to another, 
and the bailee had taken them to 
Marye’s office and sold them and ap- 
propriated the proceeds. Stone sued 
for the stocks; Marye disclaimed all 
responsibility and sent the case to 
Deal. At that time Deal had recently 
formed a partnership with Judge Lewis 
who had just completed his term as one 
of the justices of the Supreme Court 
of the State. During his term on the 
Supreme Bench he had decided a case 
against Marye where the owner of 
stocks which had been stolen from him 


and sold through Marye’s office, | 


brought suit for their recovery, and 
Lewis said that the issues presented by 
the Stone case were the same as those 
already decided by him in the earlier 
one, and that he could not raise anew 
questions which he had himself al- 
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ready decided adversely to Marye’s 
views. Marye insisted that the cases 
were not the same, but widely different 
in their circumstances. In the case de- 
cided by Judge Lewis the owner of the 
stocks had not wilfully parted with 
their possession, and ke could not be 
divested of the rights to his property 
through the criminal act of the wrong- 
doer who had taken it. In the Stone 
case, on the other hand, the owner had 
voluntarily parted with the possession 
and turned it over to another, and if 
there was any loss through the selec- 
tion of the person whom he had thus 
clothed with all the outward “indicia” 
or signs of ownership the loss was his 
and could not be shifted to a third per- 
son. Marye’s son, who was practicing 
law in San Francisco, and who hap- 
pened to be in Virginia City at the time 
supported Marye’s contention, and 
called Deal’s attention to two decisions 
of the Supreme Court of California, 
Brewster vs. Sime and Thompson v. 
Toland, which furnished high author- 
ity for Marye’s views. Deal took the 
case, over his partner’s objection, car- 
ried it through the court and won it, 
and it is now the leading case on the 
subject and decisive of all questions 
coming within its rule. 

R. S. Messick, or as he was always 
called in Virginia City, Judge Messick, 
having been on the bench in Sacra- 
mento, was another lawyer who at- 
tended to legal business for Marye. He 
was a lawyer of commanding ability 
and of a keen sense of professional 
honor, and he was eminent in all 
branches of tne profession, though it 
was perhaps in his practice as a min- 
ing lawyer that he achieved his high- 
est reputation. He was a great friend 
of Justice Stephen J. Field, of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, who 
worked most abundantly in the devel- 
opment of the mining laws of our coun- 
try, “all of which he saw and much of 
which he was” as Virgil says of Eneas 
and the war of troy. And when years 
afterwards Judge Field wanted a law- 
yer to defend Nagel, who had killed 
Judge Terry in protecting Field from 
assault, he selected Messick. 
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Messick defended the accused with 
consummate skill, and assisted perhaps 
by Field’s counsel or suggestion, he 
was so successful that he obtained a 
judgment that Nagel, though he had 
killed Terry, had not committed an act 
tryable in any court in the land. No 
court had the power to make judicial 
inquiry into the killing. It was a great 
forensic triumph, but not of those tri- 
umphs which increase the respect of 
lawyers or of laymen for the law, or 
for the administration of the law. It is 
but just to add that the strange doctrine 
of Nagel’s case was promulgated only 
by a divided court. 

Another of Marye’s lawyers, though 
at an earlier period, and some time be- 
fore he went to Virginia City, was Ed- 
mund Randolph, a descendant of 
Washington’s first attorney-general. In 
speaking of Randolph as a lawyer it is 
hard to avoid the use of terms which 
might seem like exaggeration, for of 
all the many great lawyers who have 
adorned and made illustrious the bar of 
California and Nevada, he was the 
first, if it be possible to say who was 
the first amid such a galaxy of pre- 
eminent merit. He never had a very 
extensive practice; he never made a 
great deal of money; there were among 
his contemporaries not a few perhaps 
who quite surpassed him in those re- 
spects, and life to him was always a 
somewhat uphill work, but in the com- 
plete mastery of intricate questions of 
law and of complicated conditions of 
fact, and in their clear and forceful 
presentation to a court of justice, no 
one did or could surpass him. He pos- 
sessed every quality, natural and ac- 
quired, to make up a lawyer of com- 
manding superiority, except placidity 
of temper and vigorous health, for he 
was somewhat irascible in disposition 
and he never enjoyed robust health. 
He had practiced law for some time 
in New Orleans before he came to San 
Francisco, and he had acquired there 
the same profound knowledge of civil 
law—that is, of the law of Rome as it 
has come down to us through the mod- 
ern systems of France and Spain, as he 
possessed of the common law of Eng- 
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land as it is administered in most of 
our States. While practicing in New 
Orleans he had met and become 
friendly with Edwin Stanton, attorney- 
general during President Buchanan’s 
administration and afterwards Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s great War Secretary. 
When the Government brought suit to 
establish its title to the New Almaden 
Quicksilver mine, Stanton was attor- 
ney-general, and he selected Randolph 
to represent the Government in the liti- 
gation. The trial was the most import- 
ant that had taken place in California 
down to that time, not only on account 
of the magnitude of the property inter- 
ests involved, but of the intricate and 
novel questions presented in the case 
arising out of the unsettled condition 
of the law following upon the substitu- 
tion in California of the common law 
of England for the civil law of Spain. 
The trial of the case, which took place 
in the United States Circuit Court in 
San Francisco before Justices McAl- 
lister and Hoffman, attracted wide- 
spread attention, and was conducted by 
the most distinguished bar that has 
ever been brought together in a single 
case in a California court before or 
since. Those claiming title against the 
Government retained all the leading 
lights of the local bar, beginning with 
the firm of Halleck, Peachy & Billings, 
composed of H. W. Halleck, who was 
afterwards Chief of Staff, and as such 
Commander-in-Chief for a time of all 
the armies of the United States during 
the Civil War, and of Frederick K. 
Billings, who was afterwards one of 
the leaders in the construction of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad; another of 
the local bar was Hall McAllister, still 
young at that time, but of recognized 
ability and distinguished standing. In 
addition to the members of the local 
bar the claimants against the Govern- 
ment brought out from the East to as- 
sist in the trial Reverdy Johnson, who 
was accounted at that time the greatest 
master of the common law in the entire 
country, and who was afterwards U. S. 
Senator from Maryland and American 
Minister to the Court of St. James. 
They also brought to San Francisco to 

















take part in the trial Judah P. Benja- 
min, who was regarded as the most 
thorough master and exponent of the 
civil law, of the law of Rome, as it had 
obtained in the States formerly under 
Spanish rule, of which California was 
one. Benjamin, as all the world knows, 
was afterwards Confederate Secretary 
of War, and following upon the col- 
lapse of the Confederacy, went to Eng- 
land, where he was admitted to the 
bar, and, after a bitter struggle against 
poverty, achieved the highest distinc- 
tion, and was at the time of his death 
retained on one side or the other of 
every case then pending in the House 
of Lords, the court of last resort in the 
English law. Such was the array of 
counsel employed by the claimants. On 
the side of the Government there was 
but one, Edmund Randolph, but it was 
the concensus of opinion of all those 
who witnessed the struggle of Titans, 
which was that long and arduous trial 
and which is reported in six great vol- 
umes of law books, that he alone was 
the equal of all the forensic forces 
pitted against him. The trial took 
place in the last month of Buchanan’s 
administration. It lasted six weeks 
and completely exhausted Randolph’s 
feeble physical powers. He died soon 
afterwards on the eve of achieving a 
fame that would have filled the land. 

For a long time Marye had in his 
office in San Francisco a portrait by 
Sully of the earlier Edmund Randolph, 
Washington’s attorney-general, and 
Randolph of California, who was a tall, 
slender man with a handsome head and 
clear, observant eyes, resembled it a 
good deal. But the picture furnished 
a most remarkable instance of how 
family likenesses will sometimes crop 
out again after one or more genera- 
tions. If the body in the portrait had 
been covered over, leaving only the 
face visible, it might well have been 
taken without any effort of the imagi- 
nation for a portrait of Margaret Ran- 
dolph, the eldest daughter of Edmund 
Randolph of California. 

From very early days, as far back as 
the early fifties, D. O. Mills was the 
agent in Sacramento of the New Alma- 
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den Mine, and he used to say that the 
profits of his business with the com- 
pany were sufficient to pay all the of- 
fice expenses of his bank. He received 
five per cent commission on all sales, 
but that was not all. The mine was 
largely owned by Mexican people, and 
though Walkinshaw, a Scotchman, was 
superintendent, the management was 
not provident and the company often 
wanted money faster than sales could 
be made. It would then offer to fur- 
nish quicksilver in a certain amount to 
be paid for at once on arrival at Sac- 
ramento, and would agree to accept a 
reduction of ten per cent on the price 
in consideration of immediate pay- 
ment, and would also stipulate that the 
price would not be made lower until 
the consignment was fully disposed of. 
The quicksilver was sent to Sacra- 
mento by schooner and from there was 
distributed to the mines, and as the 
sales were extensive the commissions 
were very lucrative. 

During the litigation with the Gov- 
ernment, and after it, the Company 
wanted money, and Mills made it a 
large loan, receiving at the time a con- 
tract that he should have all the output 
of the mine for a term of years at a 
certain figure. This contract proved 
immensely profitable, for during its 
term the mines of the Comstock were 
opened up, and the demand for quick- 
silver was enormously increased, with 
a corresponding advance in prices. Un- 
til nearly the close of the contract, New 
Almaden continued virtually the only 
source of quicksilver supply on the 
Coast, and Mills controlled it. A short, 
but only a short time before the term 
expired, cinnabar was discovered in a 
number of places in California, and the 
price of quicksilver fell rapidly and 
much below the figure of Mills’ con- 
tract. If the contract had continued 
much longer he would have dropped a 
good part, possibly all, of the profits 
he had made by it. Mills possessed 
very clear business vision, much acu- 
men and discernment, but in this in- 
stance he was certainly befriended by 
fortune, and good luck rather than 
judgment saved him from loss. 
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Some of the remarkable men who 
have just been mentioned are spoken 
of in a strikingly interesting way by 
Judge C. C. Goodwin in his book, “As 
I Remember Them,” a work which re- 
calls very vivid memories to those 
who dwelt in Vrginia City during its 
palmy days. Judge Goodwin lived in 
Virginia City at the same time as 
Marye, and, with Rollin M. Duggett 
and Joe Goodman, its proprietor, was 
the editor of the “Territorial Enter- 
prize,” which, under his able manage- 
ment and that of his colleagues, be- 
came and remained for a long time one 
of the two leading and most influential 
journals of the Coast published away 
from the “Bay.” The “Enterprize,” 
under the impetus thus given it by 
Goodwin and others, continued to be 
an important daily long after Virginia 
City had ceased to be the mining me- 
tropolis of the world, but it finally 
shrank with the dwindling prosperity 
of the town, and after dragging out for 
a time a precarious existence, it 
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breathed its last, or published its last 
issue, on the first of June, 1916, re- 
gretted by all who had known it. A 
history of the “Territorial Enterprize,” 
by Judge Goodwin, if it is ever written, 
with his pen and his knowledge, would 
be of enduring interest and a valuable 
contribution to the early history of Ne- 
vada. 

The unprecedented magnitude and 
richness of the ore-body developed in 
Crown Point and Belcher naturally 
gave rise to the feeling that mining on 
the Comstock would be permanent, and 
while those mines were still yielding 
their millions it was not infrequently 
said by business men of practical mind 
and conservative temperament that if 
a discovery of anything like the same 
importance should be made in the 
northern part of the Lode, mining on 
the Comstock would have the same 
permanent character as the mines of 
silver and copper have long had around 
Freiburg in Saxony or the coal mines 
of Cardiff in South Wales. 





DESERTED DOCKS 


With broken floors and tide stained piles they stand, 
In mute appeal as Trade ignoring sweeps; 
Erstwhile the spoils of nearly every land 
Piled on their boards in aromatic heaps. 


Brigs from the silver bays on Spanish Main; 
Steamers from sunrise ports across the world, 
Warped to their berths while hoisting engine strain 

Blazoned the golden days as Commerce swirled. 


None tread their boards save lads who now essay 
Their fishing fortunes from the lonely floors, 
And dream of dear adventures leagues away 
On ocean highways by the dim Azores. 





T. J. Murray. 


























Jack London in His Den, Valley of the Moon 


Jack London---The Man 


An Intimate View of His Life by a Fellow-Writer Who Visited 
London at His Ranch a Few Weeks Before 
the Great Novelist's Death 


By Louis J. Stellmann 


Photo by the Author 


FEW weeks before Jack Lon- 
A don’s death, I spent a day at 

his ranch in Glen Ellen, and, 

though I had first met him 
nearly ten years before, it was on this 
occasion that I got my first real glimpse 
of Jack London, the Man. Hitherto, 
he had been the writer, discussing 
plots, editors, royalties and the like, al- 
most exclusively, or the Socialist with 
his idealistic—and I cannot help but 
think impracticable—theories of gov- 
ernment. And, later, he became the 


Rancher—the expert agriculturist if 





you will. He was enthusiastic about 
his ranch, to which he had added from 
time to time, until, from a compara- 
tively small holding, it had become a 
virtual barony of nearly fifteen hun- 
dred acres. 

Jack London did not meet me when 
the train arrived at Glen Ellen that 
morning, though his chauffeur and au- 
tomobile did. I learned afterward that 
he had made it a rule to keep his morn- 
ings inviolate. Even his closest 
friend—his wife herself—was not per- 
mitted to break in upon his work be- 
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tween nine and twelve. He kept his 
nose to the grindstone. But at noon he 
emerged, like a boy from the school- 
room, eager for out-of-doors, for en- 
joyment of mind and body. He tossed 
Responsibility from him like a cast-off 
garment. 

When I first saw him that day it was 
at luncheon. He came from his study, 
throwing wide his arms as if his mus- 
cles craved a freeing relief from the 
confinement of the morning’s labor. He 
made a cigarette cowboy fashion—that 
is, by rolling it with one hand—and be- 
gan drawing in the smoke with a keen 
relish. This relish was characteristic 
of the man. Life did not become stale 
for him. It was always full of new and 
interesting problems, possibilities, cre- 
ative potentialities. 

He was stouter than when I saw him 
previously, and I had heard that his 
health was broken, but there was no 
evidence of this, except that he was 
on a diet, and did not participate in 
the general menu of our rather hearty 
luncheon. At the table were seated his 
wife and several other men, besides 
myself. 

London usually had satellites about 
him. Sometimes they were the tramp 
friends of his former days, sometimes 
long-haired political theorists, artists, 
impecunious writers or poets. These 
in addition to the men famous in vari- 
ous walks of life, of which one or two 
might be found among his visitors al- 
most any day. On the day of my visit, 
a well known editor sat opposite me— 
one who spoke familiarly of great 
names. Another was a friend of his 


mining days; still another was a social- 


ist poet. 
“Not long ago there was a Japanese 
poet here,” Jack told us. “He wanted 
to be my disciple, and, when I in- 
formed him that I had no disciples, nor 
any use for one, he offered to become 
my butler. Alas, I had a butler; so, 
after a time the Japanese poet went 
away. He was here for several days, 
though—dquite an interesting chap.” 
The editor had arranged a luncheon 
in New York some time before to in- 
troduce Jack London and David Gra- 
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ham Phillips, both contributors to his 
magazine. 

“I know he didn’t like me,” said 
London, “‘because I was dressed in my 
unconventional Western way, and he 
looked like a fashion plate. I’m sorry, 
for I never got a chance to give him a 
better impression of me. He was shot 
by some lunatic soon afterward.” 

The editor smiled. “Do you know 
what Phillips said to me, Jack? He 
felt that he made a bad impression on 
you on account of his clothes. ‘Jack 
probably thinks I’m a dude,’ Phillips 
told me.” 

“And yet ” the editor turned to 
me. “They were brothers in spirit, 
those two: both big, plain, simple men, 
with the good of mankind very much at 
heart. If they’d met in the dark, they’d 
have been fine friends.” 

We discussed a certain poem which, 
several years ago, attracted the widest 
popular attention since ‘““The Man With 
the Hoe.” 

“Not for me,” said the editor—who 
didn’t talk like one—‘“I don’t insist on 
understanding poetry before consider- 
ing it good, but unless I can come with- 
in a hundred miles of grasping its 
meaning, I shy at it. This stuff is 
about 1,250 miles beyond my mental 
capacity.” 

“Do you know what it’s all about, 
Jack?” asked the miner. 

“No,” replied London, “I don’t—but 
I know that there’s a certain beauty 
about it. Beauty is worth money. That’s 
why the magazine bought it. That's 
why every one was talking about it. 
Beauty is abstract. These Futurist 
painters know it. They’re trying to 
express it. But we always ask Beauty: 
“What’s your name? Where do you 
live? How old are you? Where did 
you come from?’ Isn’t that true?” He 
looked at the editor. 

“You've got beyond me, Jack,” said 
the latter, frankly. 

“Beauty should be radical. Beauty 
should be strong,” said the Socialist 
Poet. But no one paid any attention 
to him. 

We spoke of the city and the need 
of it in a writer’s life. London dis- 




















claimed any such need. “Here I have 
a little world of my own,” he said. 
“Valley and hill and wood and plain. 
I have my horses and the automobile. 
I see that a college professor has de- 
cided that my ranch is wrongly named 
—or translated. But I have called it 
Valley of the Moon, from Sonoma, and 
so have thousands of others. These 
professors are always trying to up-end 
our traditions, and they are seldom con- 
structive. I am trying to be construc- 
tive. Most of this property passed into 
my hands because it was worn out. My 
job was to replenish it. I tried to get 
help from the agricultural wiseacres, 
but few of them had anything but un- 
applied and inapplicable theories to 
offer.” 

He smiled a little. ‘After all, if a 
fellow wants anything to suit him in 
this life he’s got to learn how to find it 
and then go and get it.” 

After luncheon, Jack took us about 
the ranch in his automobile. He 
showed us his horses, his prize pigs, 
his spineless cactus, the blacksmith 
shop he had moved, bodily, from Glen 
Ellen and installed in an old winery. 
He took us to the top of the hill and 
showed us his artificial lake, and, last 
of all—pathetic ruin of a plan never 
to be realized—we viewed the charred 
walls of the bungalow-mansion that 
burned, so mysteriously, on the eve of 
completion, several years ago. 

Later we visited the study where 
Jack did his writings. He wrote with 
a pen and corrected his “copy” before 
it was put into typewritten form. We 
had the pleasure of listening to his 
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reading of an introduction to a new 
story, in which he ridiculed literary 
critics rather sharply. The study is in 
one of several small buildings acquired 
with the ranch. It is a large, well ven- 
tilated room with many windows, ad- 
joining a sleeping porch where London 
spent his nights on a narrow cot, win- 
ter and summer. Upon arising, he 
took a cold bath, had a light break- 
fast and began his writing. For some 
time he had set himself the daily task 
of writing a thousand words and cor- 
recting them. At 20 cents a word, that 
meant $200. Most of us would con- 
sider ourselves very lucky to earn 
$1,200 a week so easily. It seems like 
a snap, but it is by no means a sinecure, 
as any experienced writer knows, to do 
creative work in this fashion. One 
thousand words a day is a good aver- 
age. Few, even among the most pro- 
lific of the world’s great litterateurs, 
have kept up a greater pace. 

London lived very simply. He 
dressed in a white linen suit, which 
consisted of a shirt and trowsers, the 
latter stuck into high boots. His shirt 
was always open at the throat, and he 
often went about his ranch bareheaded. 
At night he slept on a porch, sheltered 
on three sides, but open at the fourth. 
Within easy reach of his right hand 
was suspended a leather holster, with 
a colt’s forty-five revolver. Jack was 
an expert shot, and more than once 
arose from his slumbers to drive off a 
nocturnal intruder. He did not care 
for hunting, however. He was _ too 
much of a.sport to hunt defenseless 
game with a rifle or shot gun. 











Science Makes a New Use F or Y our Heart 


By Marshall | Breeden 


fixing the abode of love in the 

heart, and so was the poet who 

has always apostrophized it as 
the dwelling place of the emotions, 
for, “In many ways doth the full heart 
reveal the presence of love it would 
conceal,” and again, “Sensations sweet, 
felt in the blood, and felt along the 
heart.” 

And the biblicist, does he not ac- 
knowledge its exalted attributes in, 
“As he thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 

Let us avail ourselves of a primal 
law of nature from which there is no 
appeal, viz., every phenomenon in na- 
ture is dependent upon matter in mo- 
tion or vibration. No instruments of 
science are as sensitive as the organs 
of man. The lungs antedated the bel- 
lows; the heart, the pump; the hand, 
the lever; and the eye, the photo- 
graphic camera. The eye is approxi- 
mately 3,000 times as sensitive as the 
most rapid photographic plate. Tele- 
phonic and telegraphic apparatus are 
only crude mechanisms of what has 
always been done by our delicate ner- 
vous systems. 

The radiations from the sun, with 
a short wave length, are perceived by 
the eye as light; and the long waves, 
unappreciated by the eye and acting 
on the skin, are called heat. 

When light strikes the eye, the pupil 
contracts. This phenomenon js known 
as a reflex, and, like all reflexes, it is 
involuntary. 

I had read the chapter on “Mind” 
by Dr. Albert Abrams of San Fran- 
cisco in the recent book, “The Match- 
less Altar of the Soul,” by Edgar Lu- 
cien Larkin, and I was very anxious to 
learn more of Dr. Abrams’ work, so I 
visited him at his research laboratory. 


[se ANCIENTS were correct in 





“It is difficult for me,” he said, “to 
translate my investigations into lan- 
guage understandable to the laity. 
Here, for instance,” he continued, “is 
a very simple apparatus which I call a 
Sphygmopathometer. It’s a big name, 
but all that it means is measuring dis- 
ease by means of the pulse.” 

The principle of the instrument, like 
all great discoveries, was simplicity 
itself. It could be connected to the 
pulse by any one, and when this was 
done, you saw the rhythmic move- 
ments of a beam of light which corre- 
sponded with the beats of the heart.” 

Each disease has its own peculiar 
radioactivity; that is to say, it has a 
rate of vibration which is absolute and 
invariable. Dr. Abrams has discov- 
ered many reflexes and the reflex 
known as the “heart reflex of Abrams” 
is mentioned in every modern medical 
book on diseases of the heart. It oc- 
curred to Dr. Abrams to utilize the 
heart as a detector of different kinds 
of vibrations. 

What is done in wireless telegraphy 
can be accomplished more delicately 
by the heart. If you drop a stone in 
a quiet pond, you see waves radiating 
across the water, and if you observe a 
cork floating on the surface you will 
notice it bob up and down, even if you 
could not see the waves, the cork 
would reveal them. It is practically a 
wave detector. If one could make rip- 
ples in the water of different lengths, 
the bobbings of the cork would spell 
out the words. 

Now this is precisely what the heart 
can do. 

Radioactivity is a comparatively re- 
cent development of science. It means 
that matter throws off rays. The rel- 
atively crude instruments of science 

















suggest that radioactivity is limited to 
about 36 bodies, but by utilizing the 
heart as a detector, Dr. Abrams has 
shown that everything in nature is ra- 
dioactive. When the radiations of dis- 
ease are transmitted to the heart, the 
beam of light of the sphygmopatho- 
meter invariably rises beyond its ordi- 
nary rise. If the radiations are al- 
lowed to first pass through an instru- 
ment which measures the wave lengths 
the beam of light rises at definite 
points on the scale. After this man- 
ner one may detect incipient cancer, 
tuberculosis, syphilis and a large num- 
ber of other diseases. Thus diagnosis 
can be established at the very earliest 
movement, and, at a time, when the 
ordinary methods of diagnosis would 
show nothing. 

From the degree of rise of the beam 
of light, the severity of the disease 
can be gauged. 

The latter fact is bound to be’ of 
the greatest possible service to the 
physician. It will inform him with 
mathematic certainty whether the dis- 
ease is progressing or retrogressing. 
It tells him when his drugs are efficient 
or inefficient, and it is going to inform 
him how to evaluate his remedial mea- 
sures. 

If you strike the A string of a vio- 
lin, the A string of a piano standing 
near sounds in harmony with it. 

Now, the heart can similarly be 
made to vibrate in unison with the vi- 
brations of disease, and if these vi- 
brations are photographed, one obtains 
pictures corresponding to the vibra- 
tory rates of different diseases. 

The instrument which Dr. Abrams 
has constructed for this purpose is 
called the Photopathosphygmograph, 
which means photographing the pulse 
when the radiations of disease are act- 





ing on the heart. Here are the pictures 
I cancer and tuberculosis. 


The trac- 
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ings of the disease (dotted lines) are 
superimposed on the normal tracings 
(continuous lines.) 

A shows the tracing in cancer, and 
B the tracing in tuberculosis. The de- 
parture from the normal curves as 
shown by the dotted lines is constant 
in both diseases, and is of great sig- 
nificance to the physician skilled in the 
interpretation of pulse tracings. 

A curious outcome of Dr. Abrams’ 
investigations relates to the treatment 
of disease. He has found that the few 
specific drugs used in the treatment 
of disease, like mercury in syphilis 
and quinine in malaria, have the same 
rate of vibration as the diseases for 
which they are given, and he is active- 
ly occupied in the study of new drugs 
with this object in view in the treat- 
ment of other diseases for which no 
specifics are known. 

The manner in which a disease can 
be destroyed by a substance having 
the same vibratory rate as the dis- 
ease itself can best be understood from 
the physical analogy of resonance. 

Every object has a certain natural 
period of vibration. If we approach an 
object with a source of vibration of the 
same vibratory rate as itself, the object 
will be set in vibration. This forced 
vibration of the object may attain such 
magnitude as to fracture and utterly 
destroy it. It is a trick of Caruso to 
take a wineglass, and by tapping it, de- 
termine its tone (vibratory rate), and 
then by singing that tone into the giass, 
to shatter it. This is exactly what 
happens when you impose on disease 
its own vibratory rate. 

Another instance of destructive re- 
sonance occurred in the early years of 
the 19th century. A troop of cavalry 
was marching over a new suspension 
bridge at Manchester. The cadence 
time of the marching step happened to 
be the same as the natural vibratory 
rate of the bridge, the latter was set in 
vibration, the vibration getting larger 
and larger, the whole structure finally 
collapsed with great loss of life. Ever 
since then, it has been the rule in 
crossing a bridge to break the march- 
ing step. 
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By Newell Batman 


I’m crackin’ a farewell bottle 
In a Chinese joint on the bay; 
For I’m goin’ back on the steamer 
That sails for the States to-day. 


I’ve served my time as a soldier, 
! Here in the Philippines; 
And you bet the life in the army 
Wasn’t no lotus dream. 


I’m sick of these beastly islands 
And their lonely, torrid nights; 

I’m glad to be leavin’ the jungles 
And the endless rebel fights. 


And that’s why I’m here in Manila 
Spendin’ my hard-earned dough, 

Drinkin’ it up in the “Shanghai” bar 
Along with a pal I know. 


Oe ee ee 


Gee, we was rookies together 
And fought in the big campaign; 
We came on the same old transport 
But he ain’t goin’ back again. 


We went through it all together, 
And it’s hell to drift on alone 

But he likes this life of adventure, 
And he says that he won’t go home. 








But I’ll never forget what I owe him, 
For he saved my life one night, 

In the wilds of Mindanao 
In an insurrecto fight. 


We was out with a scoutin’ party, 

And miles from our picket line; 
We thought we was safe from the gu-gu’s, 
But they rushed us from behind. 
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We held them at bay in the open 
Till the cartridges were gone; 
Then we met their charge with the bay’net, 
But we couldn’t last for long. 


‘The troopers broke for the jungle, 
I fell with a wound in my side; 

But he cut his way through the heathens 
And carried me back alive. 


He got me into the cover, 
We thought we were safe in the maze; 
But the niggers came with their torches 
And they set the grass ablaze. 


He dragged me along through the bushes 
And into a hidden stream, 

Where I lay for an hour unconscious; 
The rest was a fevered dream. 


Then I sailed the seas in many ships, 
And roamed the world around; 

And I saw adventures in every port 
Wherever the ships were bound. 


And this is lore of the seven seas; 
A sailor’s log, my man, 

So learn from me, about the sea, 

But live your life on land. 
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The Divine Plan of the Ages 


The Bible as a Divine Revelation---Continued from Last Month 


The Same Plan, Spirit and Purpose Prevade the Entire Book 


Part VI 


have been deeply impressed with 
what we have found regarding the 
sterling and noble qualities of the 
writers of the Bible. We have found 
no reason whatever to attribute to them 
any selfish or impure motives, and 
have seen how shallow and weak is the 
argument usually brought forth by in- 
fidels which credits priests and knaves 
with having written the Sacred Book. 
Likewise the claim is without founda- 
tion that any of the denominations of 
Christendom have had to do with mak- 
ing the Bible. This is manifested from 
the fact that the Bible throughout con- 
tradicts in large measure the creeds of 
Christendom. If, for instance, Catho- 
lics had made the Bible, they would 
naturally have put into it many things 
which are not there; they would have 
told about the Mass, about Purgatory, 
Hell-fire and eternal torment, of which 
there is nothing said; they would have 
intimated that we should use beads 
and images in worship; they would 
have said something about the im- 
maculate conception of the Virgin and 
about St. Peter’s being the first Pope. 
If, on the other hand, the Presbyter- 
ians had written the Bible, they would 
have put in a great deal about Hell, 
about elect and non-elect infants, etc. 
Methodists would have left out all 
about Election—making one’s calling 
and election sure, the Very Elect, etc.; 
for they do not know what to do with 
these texts. Our Calvinist friends 
would have left out the texts about 
Free Grace; for these do not fit in 
with their ideas of Election. All these 
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denominations would have inserted 
something in regard to “the Trinity;” 
for they all hold that this doctrine is 
the very essence of faith, although it is 
not mentioned even once in the Bible! 
Our conclusion, therefore, is that none 
of these denominations had anything to 
do with the making of the Bible. 

Having seen that the writers of the 
Bible were of unimpeachable charac- 
ter, let us note, as additional evidence 
of Divine inspiration, that there is a 
grand and noble Theme common to 
them all—a Theme interwoven through 
the Law and the Prophets and through- 
out the New Testament, traversing a 
period of fifteen hundred years. in 
fact, we find one plan, spirit, aim and 
purpose pervades the entire Book. Its 
opening pages record the creation and 
the fall of man; its closing pages tell 
of man’s recovery from that fall; and 
its intervening pages show the succes- 
sive steps of the Plan of God for the 
accomplishment of this purpose. 

The harmony, yet contrast, of the 
first three and the last three chapters 
of the Bible is striking. The one de- 
scribes the first creation; the other, the 
renewed or restored creation with sin 
and its penal-curse removed. The one 
shows Satan and evil entering the 
world to deceive and destroy; the other 
shows his work undone, the destroyed 
ones restored, evil extinguished and 
Satan destroyed. The one shows the 
dominion lost by Adam; the other 
shows it restored and forever estab- 
lished by Christ, and God’s will done 
in earth as in Heaven. The one shows 
sin to be the producing cause of degra- 












































dation, shame and death; the other 
shows the reward of righteousness to 
be glory, honor and life. 

The Bible is marvelous alone as a 
collection of moral precepts, wise 
maxims and words of comfort. But it 
is far more than this! Though written 
by many pens, at various times, under 
different circumstances, the Bible is a 
reasonable, philosophical and harmo- 
nious statement of the causes of pres- 
ent evil in the world, its only remedy 
and the final results as anticipated by 
Divine Wisdom, which saw the end of 
the Plan from before its beginning, 
marking as well the pathway of God’s 
people, and upholding and strengthen- 
ing them with exceeding great and pre- 
cious promises to be realized in due 
time. 


A Ransom-Price An Absolute 
Necessity. 


The teaching of Genesis that man 
was tried in a state of original perfec- 
tion in one representative, that he 
failed and that the present imperfec- 
tion, sickness and death are the results, 
but that God has not forsaken him, and 
will ultimately recover him through a 
Redeemer, born of a woman (Genesis 
3:15), is elaborated through the Bible. 
The necessity of the death of a Re- 
deemer as a sacrifice for sins, and of 
His Righteousness as a covering for 
sin, is clearly pointed out in the cloth- 
ing of skins for Adam and Eve, in the 
acceptance of Abel’s offerings, in Isaac 
on the altar, in the death of the vari- 
ous sacrifices by which the patriarchs 
had access to God, and of those insti- 
tuted under the Law and perpetuated 
throughout the Jewish Age. 

The New Testament writers clearly 
and forcibly, yet simply, record the 
fulfillment of the Old Testament pre- 
dictions regarding this Redeemer 
(Isaiah 53; Daniel 9:26; Zechariah 


11:12) in Jesus of Nazareth; and by 
logical reasonings they show that such 
a Ransom-price as He gave was need- 
ful, as already predicted in the Law 
and the Prophets, before the sin of the 
world could be blotted out. 


(Isaiah 
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1:18.) They trace the entire Plan ina 
most logical and forcible manner, ap- 
pealing to neither the prejudice nor the 
passions of their hearers, but to en- 
lightened reason alone, furnishing some 
of the most remarkably close and co- 
gent reasoning to be found anywhere 
on any subject. See Romans 5:17-12: 
1 &. 

Moses, in the Law, pointed not alone 
to a sacrifice, but also to a blotting out 
of sins and a blessing of the people 
under this great Deliverer, whose 
power and authority he declared shall 
vastly exceed his own, though it should 
be “like unto” his. The promised De- 
liverer is to bless not only Israel, but 
through Israel “all the families of the 
earth.” (Genesis 12:3; 18:18; 22:18; 
26:4.) Notwithstanding the prejudices 
of*the Jewish people to the contrary, 
the Prophets continue the same strain, 
declaring that Messiah shall be also 
“for a light to lighten the Gentiles,” 
that the Gentiles shall come to Him 
“from the ends of the earth,” etc.— 
Isaiah 440:5; 42:1-7; 49:6; Jeremiah 
16:19; Malachi 1:11; Luke 2:32. 

The New Testament writers claim a 
Divine anointing which enabled them 
to realize the fulfillment of the prophe- 
cies concerning the sacrifice of Christ. 
Though prejudiced, as Jews, to think of 
every blessing as limited to their own 
people (Acts 11:1-8), they were en- 
abled to see that while their nation 
would be blessed, all the families of 
the earth would be blessed also, with 
and through them. They also saw that, 
before the blessing of either Israel or 
the world, a selection would be made 
of a “little flock” from both Jews and 
Gentiles who, being tried, would be 
found worthy to be made joint-heirs of 
the glory and honor of the great De- 
liverer, and sharers with Him in the 
honor of blessing Israel and all the 
nations.—Romans 8:17. 


Grandeur and Breadth of God’s Plan. 


These writers point out the harmony 
of this view with the Law and the 
Prophets; and the grandeur and 
breadth of the Plan they present more 
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than meets the most exalted conception 
of what it purports to be—“Good Tid- 
ings of great joy, which shall be unto 
all people.” The thought of Messiah 
as ruler not only of Israel, but also of 
the world, as suggested in the Books 
of Moses, is the theme of all the Pro- 
phets. The thought of the Kingdom 
was uppermost also in the teachings of 
the Apostles; and Jesus taught that we 
should pray, “Thy Kingdom come,” 
and promised those a share in it who 
would first suffer for the Truth and 
thus prove themselves worthy. 

And let not the reader overlook, in 
this connection, that as a further strong 
proof of the Divine inspiration of the 
Prophets and Apostles, they have accu- 
rately foretold present day conditions 
throughout the earth—conditions which 
they describe as just preceding the 
final overthrow of Satan’s empire, and 
the establishment of God’s Kingdom on 
earth. The awakening of humanity 
during the past fifty years by the mar- 
velous increase of knowledge on all 
subjects, the spread of unrest and dis- 
content among the nations, and, above 
all, the engagement of the nations in 
the most dreadful conflict of history— 
all this the Prophets foresaw as long as 
twenty-five hundred years ago. Addi- 
tionally, they have vividly portrayed 
the culmination of this awful conflict in 
the utter wreck of present institutions, 
that on the ruins thereof there will 
arise a new and eternal institution— 
Messiah’s Kingdom for man’s bless- 
ing—Daniel 12:1, 4; Zephaniah 3:8, 
9. 

The hope of sharing in this coming 
Kingdom gave all the faithful ones of 
the past the courage to endure persecu- 
tion and to suffer reproach, deprivation 
and loss, even unto death. In the grand 
allegorical prophecy which closes the 
New Testament, the “Lamb that was 
slain” (Revelation 5:12), the “over- 
comers,” whom He will make Kings 
and Priests in His Kingdom, and the 
trials and obstacles which they must 
overcome to be worthy to share that 
Kingdom are all faithfully portrayed. 
Then are introduced symbolic represen- 
tations of the blessings to accrue to 
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the world under that Millennial Reign, 
When Satan shall be bound, Adamic 
death and sorrow wiped out, and all 
the nations of earth walk in the light 
of the Heavenly Kingdom—the new 
Jerusalem. 


The Resurrection of the Dead. 


From first to last the Bible holds out 
a doctrine found nowhere else, and in 
opposition to the theories of all the 
heathen religions—that a future life 

for the dead will come through A 
RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD. 
All the inspired writers expressed their 
confidence in a Redeemer; and one de- 
clared that “in the Morning,” when 
God shall call all mankind from the 
tomb, the wicked shall no longer hold 
the rulership of the earth; for “The 
upright shall have dominion over them 
in the Morning.”—Psalm 49:14. 

The resurrection of the dead is taught 
by the Prophets of Israel; and the 
writers of the New Testament base all 
their hopes of future life and blessing 
upon it. St. Paul expresses it thus: 
“Tf there be no resurrection of the dead 
then is Christ not risen; and if Christ 
be not risen, then is our preaching vain 
and your faith also vain; ... then 
they which are fallen asleep in Christ 
are perished. But now is Christ arisen 
from the dead, and becomes the First- 
fruits of them that slept; . . . for as 
in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive.”—1 Corin- 
thians 15:13-22. 

To Throw Out the Miracles Would 
Discredit the Whole. 


Among the so-called “advanced 
thinkers” and “great thologians” of 
the present day, it is becoming popu- 
lar to treat lightly, or to ignore, if 
they do not deny, many of the Old 
Testament miracles, calling them “old 
wives’ fables.” Of these are the ac- 
counts of Jonah and the great fish, 
Noak and the ark, Eve and the serpent, 
the standing still of the sun at Joshua’s 
command, and Balaam’s ass. Seem- 
ingly these wise men overlook the fact 
that the Bible is so interwoven and 
united in its various parts that to tear 
from it these miracles, or even to dis- 

















credit them, is to destroy or discredit 
the whole. For if the original accounts 
were false, those who repeated them 
were either falsifiers or dupes; and in 
either case it would be impossible for 
us to accept their testimony as Divine- 
ly inspired. To eliminate from the 
Bible the miracles mentioned would 
invalidate the testimony of its princi- 
pal writers, besides that of our Lord 
Jesus. 

The story of the fall is attested by 
St. Paul (Romans 5:17); also Eve’s 
beguilement by the Serpent. (2 Corin- 
thians 11:3; 1 Timothy 2:14. See also 
our Lord’s reference to the latter in 
Revelation 12:9; 20:2.) The standing 
of the sun at the overthrow of the 
Amorites was evidently typical of the 
Lord’s power to be displayed in the fu- 
ture, in the “Day of the Lord,” at the 
hand of Him whom Joshua typified. 
This is attested by three Prophets. 
(Isaiah 28:21; Habakkuk 2:1-3, 13, 
13; 3:2-11; Zechariah 14:1, 6, 7.) The 
account of the speaking ass is con- 
firmed by St. Jude (Verse 11) and by 
St. Peter. (2 Peter 2:16.) The Great 
Teacher, Jesus, confirms the narratives 
of Jonah and the great fish and of 
Noah and the Flood.—Matthew 12:40; 
24 :38, 39; Luke 17:26. See also 1 Pe- 
ter 3:20. 


The Most Wonderful of All Miracles. 


Really, the miracles above referred 
to are no greater than those performed 
by our Lord and His Apostles, such as 
the turning of water into wine, the 
healing of diseases, ets.; and as a 
miracle, the awakening of the dead is 
the most wonderful of all. 

These miracles, not common to our 
experience, find parallels about us 
every day, which are passed by un- 
noticed. The reproduction of living 
organisms is beyond our comprehen- 
sion, as well as beyond our power— 
hence miraculous. We can see the ex- 
ercise of life principle, but can neither 
understand nor produce it. We plant 
two seeds side by side; the conditions 
—air, water and soil—are alike. They 
grow; we cannot tell how; nor can the 
wisest philosopher explain the mira- 
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These seeds develop organisms 
of opposite tendencies. One creeps, 
the other stands erect. Form, flower, 
color, everything differs, though the 
conditions were the same. 

Such miracles grow common to us; 
and we cease to remember them as 
such, as we leave the wonderment of 
childhood. Yet they manifest a power 
as much beyond our own and beyond 
our limited intelligence, as the few 
miracles recorded in the Bible for spe- 
cial purposes, and as illustrations of 
omnipotence and of the ability of our 
great Creator to overcome every ob- 
stacle and to accomplish all His will, 
even to the promised resurrection of 
the dead, the extermination of evil, 
and the ultimate Reign of Everlasting 
Righteousness. 


cle. 


Divine Attributes in Perfect Harmony. 


Here we rest the case. Every step 
has been attested by reason. We have 
found that there is a God, a supreme, 
intelligent Creator, in whom Wisdom, 
Justice, Love and Power exist in per- 
fect harmony. We have found it rea- 
sonable to expect a revelation of His 
Plans to His creatures capable of ap- 
preciating them. We have found the 
Bible, claiming to be that Revelation, 
worthy of consideration. We have 
examined its writers, and their possible 
objects, in the light of what they 
taught. We have been astonished at 
the results; and reason has told us 
that such Wisdom, combined witi such 
purity of motive, was not the cunning 
device of crafty men for selfish ends. 

Reason has urged that it is far more 
probable that such righteous, benevo- 
lent sentiments and laws must be of 
God and not of men, and has insisted 
that they could not be the work of 
knavish priests, especially as we have 
seen how the Old Testament prophe- 
cies and the teachings of our Lord and 
His Apostles so interlock and depend 
upon one another that no human being 
could possibly have thought out the 
great Plan therein found. All the way 
from Genesis to Revelation the parts 
so coordinate that one great, harmoni- 
ous Plan of the Ages is the result. We 
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have seen the consistency of the testi- 
mony concerning Jesus, His Ransom- 
sacrifice, and the resurrection and 
blessing of all as the outcome, in His 
glorious Kingdom to come; and rea- 
son has told us that a scheme so grand 
and comprehensive—beyond all that 
we could otherwise expect, yet built 
upon such reasonable deductions— 
must be the Plan of God for which we 
seek. It cannot be the mere device of 
men; for even when revealed, it is al- 
most too grand to be believed by men. 

We have taken but a hasty glance at 
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the surface claims of the Scriptures to 
be of Divine origin, and have found 
them reasonable. Succeeding articles 
will unfold the various parts of the 
Plan of God, and will, we trust, give 
ample evidence to every candid mind 
that the Bible is a Divinely inspired 
Revelation; and that the length, 
breadth, height and depth of the Plan 
which it unfolds reflect gloriously the 
Divine character, hitherto but dimly 
comprehended, but now more clearly 
seen in the light of the dawning Mil- 
lennial Day. 





THE CLIMBER 


Do you know where the Rocky Mountains 
Surge upward, dazzling high, 
And the glint of snow and star-foam 
Commingle in the sky? 
A few of us fools, we love it, 
Not for the yield of the land— 
For its steeps are grim and rugged 
And seared by the lava’s brand. 
Volcanic fires have burned it, 
Glaciers have chiseled its peaks 
And God has hid in its bosom 
The gold that the pilgrim seeks. 
We love it not for its metals 
And not for its fruit nor grain, 
But for the Vision that crowns it, 
The Treasure greater than gain; 
For the pangs of hunger that gnawed us, 
Dangers that threatened the trail, 
The lure that tempted us onward, 
The courage that nerved us to fail. 
The way of the world is a myst’ry 
‘And each must follow his bent, 
The clarion call of the mountains 
Or the sloth of a smug content. 
Some must grub blind in the Darkness— 
Muck in the sump of a mine— 
Others must gather the shekels: 
A few demand the divine. 
Pine breath that sweetens the nostrils, 
Signal of stars in the night, 
‘And the sunset clouds, rose-breasted, 
Like flamingoes in full flight; 
The toil of arduous striving, 
The goal of a Peak that’s won— 
These are the wealth of the Climber— 
And Dreams when the Day is done! 





HELEN FITZGERALD SANDERS. 




















The War and Wealth 


By Hosmer Redpath 


[ven are two ways in which we 
can regard the accumulated 
wealth of the United Kingdom; 

we can regard it either as a sum- 
total of things possessed, or as a sum- 
total of their values. We can, that is, 
make either an inventory or a valua- 
tion. It is important to notice that 
these are not the same thing, and do 
not give the same results in the same 
problem. Not only may the former 
remain unchanged while the latter, 
through price fluctuations, is subject 
to variation; but also the latter may 
remain stable while the former vitally 
changes its character. To take a vivid 
example, suppose a man to have 
$5,000 which he wants to invest. He 
may buy either War Loan, or—surrep- 
titiously—South American Railway 
stock. Either way, his scrip is to be 
reckoned in the sum-total of our ac- 
cumulated wealth. But after the war, 
in the latter case the national inventory 
will include his joint ownership of cer- 
tain rails and rolling stock across the 
Atlantic; while in the former some part 
of the scrip cannot be materially repre- 
sented, for it can only be expressed in 
terms of glory, victory, vindication and 
the like. 

The scrip remains as capital wealth, 
and the interest remains as income 
(though its source may change) what- 
ever the man does with his savings, 
whether there be wood and steel or 
duties and satisfactions impalpable as 
air behind them. How important is 
this difference may further be seen if 
we remember that the shipping ele- 
ment in our accumulated wealth has 
from the one standpoint considerably 
decreased, while from the other it has 
very materially increased. Hence a 
possible result of the valuation stand- 





point might prove us capitally wealth- 
ier than we were in 1914, though we 
have fewer material goods to show on 
the inventory. 

From the inventory standpoint, the 
accumulated wealth of our economi- 
cally advanced island country, pro- 
tected by an efficient navy, cannot suf- 
fer much. For the greater part of it is 
situated within our own territories and 
ex hypothesi escapes the destruction 
visited upon Belgium, for it consists in 
land, houses, railways, canals, build- 
ings, plant, amenities and so forth. 
Apart from the loss of shipping, and 
occasional damage brought about by 
naval or aerial rails, it remains what it 
was. What is lost chiefly is part of 
the normal annual addition to that in- 
ventory; it is lost through a siackening 
or cessation in the renewal of produc- 
tion goods and in the increase of pro- 
duction goods, whether situated at 
home or abroad. Some part, that is, of 
the funds which patriotic good-will or 
tax produced poverty, or legislative re- 
strictions withheld from uses uncon- 
nected with the War, is permanently 
lost—not the whole of that part, for 
much of it is merely redistributed in 
the shape, for instance, of war profits 
and war bonuses. One interesting ele- 
ment in the loss, from this standpoint, 
appears in the exchange of scrip for 
things. When the citizen sells to the 
government scrip for resale in America 
our inventory reads differently, though 
the valuation is unchanged; our realiz- 
able assets are exactly what they were 
—say a capitalized 6 per cent, but 
there is less behind them. In this con- 
nection, the only way in which a real 
loss could be both sustained and rep- 
resented may be illustrated by the 
confiscation of all property in land, 
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such land being sold “in desirable lots” 
to Americans who prefer the aristo- 
cratic flavor of rent to the commercial 
flavor of profit. In this case the 
“goods” are gone, and there is no scrip 
to add to our accumulated wealth. 

The facts and conceptions involved 
in a comparison of the cost of the war 
with our accumulated wealth make it 
an unsatisfactory, if not an impossible, 
comparison, though it has been both 
suggested and used. Clearly the in- 
ventory basis affords no guidance, even 
is we could disentangle the indescrib- 
able complications of such an inven- 
tory. On the other hand, the market 
valuation of the goods may be anything 
between $40,000,000 and $120,000,000, 
according to recent estimates; and 
even were it fixed at a point, instead of 
between such wide limits, it is only a 
valid valuation on the assumption that 
the goods are not sold. Further, far 
the gravest losses of war consist in 
lives and capacities spent, and pace 
Sir Robert Giffen these are inestima- 
ble things (they are not included in 
any estimate of our accumulated 
wealth known to the writer.) Again, 
that accumulated wealth is so widely 
heterogeneous that no comparison 
could ever satisfy the requirements of 
sanity, even if it were mentally cap- 
able of realization. We may in fact 
state bluntly that such a comparison 
would make even this war appear an 
expense insignificant—a millionaire’s 
donation to a home for imbeciles. 

It is not by viewing the costs of war 
as the destruction of a Broadwood in 
a rich man’s palace, or of a typewriter 
in his office, that we can see its eco- 
nomic significance. While its economic 
importance is, we venture to say, the 
least of its importances, it is necessary 
that we should realize it, and such real- 
ization is better achieved in terms of 
income. There are very considerable 
difficulties even in taking income as a 
standard of comparison, if only be- 
cause innumerable goods and services 
are not represented in it. But at least 
it is a more workable criterion. What 
is our national income? None can say. 
Immediately before the war it could 





reasonably be put somewhat above 
$10,000,0000,000 per annum. During 
the war the rise in prices has increased 
it far more than the additions, if any, 
to the flow of goods and services which 
it represents. At the moment it may 
be in the neighborhood of $14,000,- 
000,000. Price fluctuations make it 
very difficult to determine its annual 
rate of increase, but with that very 
useful conception we may dispense. 
To realize the cost of the war by a com- 
parison we must either express that 
cost in terms of the prices of 1914, if 
we use the pre-war income as a basis 
of comparison, or risk the estimate of 
its present figure, about which there is 
room for more doubt. The war began 
at a cost of a little over one million 
pounds per day; it has nearly reached 
six millions; for a long period it stood 
in the neighborhood of five. Deduct- 
ing loans presumably recoverable, we 
may reasonably take its standing cost 
at 25 million per day, or about 
$9,000,000,000 per annum, which 
whatever may be our present income 
exactly, is at any rate some two-thirds 
thereof, and is more likely to increase 
than to decrease for as long as the war 
lasts. Put in that way, we can more 
easily see what the war means of mere 
monetary expense. Were it all to be 
met by strictly proportional taxation, 
the recipients of the biggest incomes 
would certainly be reduced more nearly 
to what their capacity “earns,” the 
$1,500 secretary would be living on 
less than $10 per week, and the muni- 
tion worker receiving the remuneration 
of a dust-man. Nor would there be 
any slack times for William Davis’s 
melancholy undertaker! 

One may examine the question in 
other lights. Apart from the hundreds 
of millions that have been raised by 
taxation to meet the cost of the war, 
the National Debt, when unified, will 
certainly exceed $15,000,000,000, and 
probably exceed $20,000,000,000. At 
5 per cent these figures mean respec- 
tively the addition to taxation of $750,- 
000,000 and $1,000,000,000 per annum. 
Pensions and allowances are not here 
included, so that the revenue raised 

















for all national purposes before the 
war must at least be doubled before 
any increase in the old services, or any 
additional new service, can be under- 
taken, and that with a large percentage 
of the most vigorous producers, and 
therefore tax-producers, killed or 
maimed. Or suppose our annual pre- 
war savings reached the figure of $2.,- 
000,000,000, now worth, say, $2,650,- 
000,000, this sum mostly going to re- 
newals and creations of income pro- 
ducing stock. Not only are those sav- 
ings as they arise wiped out, but in ad- 
dition from two to three times their 
amount is lost from our expenditure on 
necessities and comforts. It is as if a 
man earning thirty shillings per week, 
of which he used to save six, should be 
driven to live on ten. And many other 
crude uses of these crude figures might 
be made—valid enough so long as one 
remembers that the money has some- 
how, somewhence, got to be raised, and 
that here and now. 

Such uses would, however, still re- 
main viciously crude, for several im- 
portant and many minor reasons. In 
the first place we are shifting part of 
the burden on to the shoulders of pos- 
terity, and only bearing part ourselves. 
During the year 1916-17, for instance, 
about one-sixth of the cost of the war 
for that year will probably be met by 
taxation (pre-war services $1,000,000,- 
000; revenue, $2,500,000,000.) The 
rest has to be found, but those who find 
it, their heirs and assigns, and so forth, 
will get it back from us and our child- 
ren. In the next place, to the extent to 
which there is real net economy, we 
are not only setting free goods and 
services for national use, as it were, 
but also increasing the fund from 
which war costs may be met. Even if 
I merely put money, that I would nor- 
mally have spent, in a stocking or a 
tea-pot, I perform the services of de- 
manding less productive and transport 
labor, and of (infinistesimally) reduc- 
ing prices. If the Post Office Bank is 
mv stocking, obviously I do more than 
this. In the third place—and this con- 
sideration is an important and in some 
respects a comforting one—though the 
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costs must somehow and in some sense 
be met here and now, with or without 
later returns to individuals and cor- 
porations, only a portion of them is 
literally thrown or blown away. Of 
the pounds-x increase in my income 
tax a goodly percentage represents 
mere redistribution. The sum of all 
its components that can be pictured as 
pounds-a to Jones & Co of Hudders- 
field, pounds-b to Motoralitis of Cov- 
entry, pounds-c to Caterers & Co. of 
London, pounds-d to lathe-minder 
Smith of Birmingham, and so on, is not 
less than half, and may be consider- 
ably more than half, of my pounds-x 
contribution. 

In the fourth place, some of the civil 
requirements of the men in khaki have 
either not to be met at all or not to be 
met in the same way. The mere sav- 
ing, for instance, in what the old stand- 
ing army technically termed “‘civvies” 
must be quite considerable, and it is 
but one of many items. {fn other words 
the war-cost of a soldier is an excess 
cost, not an absolute cost reckoned 
from zero. 

Such qualifications of the earlier 
statement represent very different 
things. That none stands wholly and 
exclusively for advantage gained is 
clearly seen. To the extent to which 
redistribution endows an extravagant 
class there is an obvious discount to be 
made from its equally obvious gain. To 
the extent to which economy, force or 
voluntary, impairs the efficiency of hu- 
man capital, a similar discount ap- 
pears. Even so, the total net effect of 
these and similar qualifications is to 
lessen the gravity inherent in the cost- 
account of war as baldly stated. 

The general result appears to be that 
while the gross sum representing the 
cost of the goods and services used in 
war has to be found here and now, 
whether by loans or by taxation, or, 
to dig deeper, by working harder and 
eating less, the net total is consider- 
ably less than that amount. That the 
country has so well stood the strain of 
producing it is legitimately matter for 
wonder. That it can stand it for some 
time to come if—which Heaven for- 
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fend!—the war so demands, is prob- 
ably true, given speedy and intelligent 
adaptation to the changing require- 
ments of circumstance. That confi- 
dence after the war, the confidence 
which restrains itself lest depression 
follow boom, can help us much to mini- 
mize the evil long-period effects of war 
is practically certain. At the same 
time, in the sphere of economic con. 
siderations alone, the burden is a grie- 
vous burden alike in its amount and in 
its significance. To suggest that it may 
reasonably be conceived, for certain 
purposes, as a burden of about $17,- 
500,000 rather than of $25,000,000 per 
day, of one-half rather than of two- 
thirds of our national income, ought 
not to be interpreted as an effort to 
“neglect the weight of the elephant.” 
Whether a better use of the national in- 
come could have shortened the war is 
a question too difficult to determine, 
since more money in itself could not 
have produced the re-organization of 
national resources and aims which the 
war made necessary. That reorganiza- 
tion was not a financial but a human 
problem. Whether better use of the 
national income could have avoided 
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the war altogether is a far bigger and 
not less indeterminate problem, partly 
because one can only answer for one’s 
own fellow nationals, if even for them, 
partly because every thinkable solution 
(such, for instance, as the facile sug- 
gestion of a greater outlay on arma- 
ments) is open to the most serious dis- 
pute. 

Apart, however, from war and war’s 
uses, that our national income could 
have stood far bigger communal strains 
in the past, if it had been better used, 
goes without saying, and the important 
question is whether or no those other 
uses are such in their nature as to make 
war less attractive, alike to ourselves 
and to other nations, as a solution of 
the differences that human intercourse 
is everlastingly fated to produce. No 
difference is ever so important a matter 
as the mode of its solution, and if 
wealth can find uses, individual and 
corporate, that will undermine men’s 
faith in the most dreadful solution of 
all, the burden of this war—the price 
of justice as consummated by war— 
will become the easier to bear. But 
these problems belong to another in- 


quiry. 





WORDS 


Oh, let me choose some jewel-studded words 
To set your message, (never sent) my love, 
All sweetly timbred, like the song of birds 

Just wakening in the fragrant boughs above! 


Soft, quivering ones that breathe the warm caress 
I fain would give you—though we walk apart— 
And mirror for your eyes the tenderness 

That, dumbly silent, lies within my heart! 





Jo. HARTMAN. 

















“Bishop Spaulding’s Life,” by John 
Howard Mellish. 


A biography told mainly in letters of 
a son to his mother is “Franklin Spen- 
cer Spalding,” by John Howard Mel- 
ish. The subject was the Episcopal 
bishop of Utah, a lovable, manly char- 
acter, a champion of the poor and 
weak, and a great preacher of right- 
eousness. Mr. Melish lets him tell his 
story and the result is an inspiring ac- 
count of an unselfish and serviceable 
life. Bishop Spalding was a compell- 
ing and, in many ways, unique figure 
in the American Episcopal church 
through his ardent championship of 
social righteousness, and his work in 
Utah among the Mormons. 

Born in Erie, Pa., in 1865, he was 
the son of Bishop John Franklin 
Spalding of Colorado, an early pioneer 
in Episcopal Missions in the West. 
Franklin Spalding was carefully reared 
in an ideal Christian home. From the 
very first his mother was his dearest 
companion and friend, and continued 
to be so until his death. No one ever 
came quite so near his heart and mind 
as she did. 

$2.25 net. Macmillan & Company, 
New York. 





“The Phoenix,” by Constance M. 
Warren. 


“The Phoenix,” by Constance M. 
Warren, moves jn the best circles and 
finds in them the average passions and 
petty jealousies of the rest of the race. 
The story can be briefly outlined. Janet 
Bulyon, the daughter of a Boston mil- 
lionaire, is slated by her set to become 
the wife of Donald Craig, who has 
more “family” than means. But at the 
dance where she expects him to pro- 
pose, Donald announces that he is 
obliged to go to Alaska on business. 
He is to be gone away some years. As- 
suming this to be Donald’s method of 
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withdrawing from his “understanding” 
with her, Janet marries Osborne Slade, 
a fashionable scion with political as- 
pirations. Her life with Osborne, al- 
though somewhat relieved by the baby 
Augustus, is a bore; and Janet finds 
charity a source of diversion. Vaga- 
ries about the distribution ot wealth 
set her thinking, but these are soon 
dispelled by Osborne’s interest in Mir- 
iam Lansing, a pulchritudinous widow. 
Janet is tempted to use an affair with 
Herman Duer as a reprisal, but she 
resists the temptation. She and Os- 
borne come to an understanding—he 
to mind his own business and she to do 
likewise, and furnish the money. 
Houghton, Miflin & Company. 





“At the Sign of the Muse,” by Pearl L. 
Norton. 


This collection of short poems in var- 
ied forms might be characterized as a 
smiling book. Not because it essays 
humor—it does not; but because of its 
buoyant light-heartedness and healthy, 
youthful optimism. It is not heartless, 
nor are life’s burdens denied, but so 
much that is lovely and pleasing is 
found in nature, men and God that 
there is little room left for gloom and 
despair. 

$1.00 net. Sherman, French & Co., 
New York. 





“Lake Breezes,” by Arthur William 
Fisher. 


Lake Ontario as a source of inspira- 
tion needs neither explanation nor 
apology. The author of these poems 
has felt the influence of the beauty of 
the lake and its surroundings from 
childhood. His work would crystallize 
some few of its innumerable shifting 
scenes, and condense to definite form 
the half-articulate messages that wind 
and wave have sung him. Such poems 
as “Sunset on the Lake,” “Breakers 
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on Lake Ontario” and “A Calm on 
Lake Ontario” are descriptive; not 
heavily filled with adjectives, exhaust- 
ing words and audience; a deftly 
sketched outline suggests to the sym- 
pathetic imagination a colorful whole, 
its green trees and brown water peo- 
pled with wood and water folk. 

$1.00 net. Sherman, French & Co., 
New York. 





“Mrs. Hope’s Husband,” by Gelett 
Burgess. 


After all, how would you like to be 
known as your wife’s husband? Les- 
ter Hope discovered one evening that 
he had become a nonentity, a mere 
business man. He was no _ longer 
loved by his wife; he seemed prosaic. 
Her fancy ran out seeking interesting 
men; and there were plenty of them 
who were attractive to her, and to 
whom she was _attractive—painters, 
authors, sculptors, celebrities like her- 
self. But Lester Hope was a lawyer, 
a keen student of human psychology, 
and his lawyer brain devised a 
scheme whereby he regained her love 
and his own self-respect. There is a 
most satisfactory ending to this de- 
lightfully told story. 

Before “Mrs. Hope’s Husband” goes 
to press, one of the best known drama- 
tists in America will have begun mak- 
ing a play from the manuscript, for it 
is the liveliest comedy story an Ameri- 
can author has produced in a _ long 
time. 

Illustrated by Henry Raleigh. $1.00 
net. The Century Company, New York. 





“Introduction to Sociology,” by Emory 
S. Bogardus, Ph. D., Professor of 
Sociology, University of Southern 
California. 


According to the author, this sylla- 
bus is published as it is being worked 
out in practice at the University of 
Southern California. While not in its 
finished form, it represents a beginning 
in what may be an important direction. 
The work of teaching in the field of the 
social sciences is handicapped through 
lack of adequate course of study that 
will introduce the student to the gen- 


eral field, and at the same time give 
him a comprehensive outlook. While 
this outline does not represent such an 
adequate course, it is printed in its 
present shape in order that it may be 
improved as a result of criticism. 

It is here attempted to present, for 
example, the political or economic fac- 
tors in social progress not only from 
a sociological point of view, but in such 
a way that the student will want to con- 
tinue along political science or eco- 
nomic lines as the case may be. The 
student is not urged to follow up this 
course with purely sociological studies, 
but the attempt is made to direct his 
social interest so that it will find whole- 
some expression through law, politics, 
business and so forth. In this outline, 
history may not appear to have re- 
ceived full consideration as an import- 
ant member of the group of social sci- 
ences, but the course is based on his- 
torical data. The historical method is 
used more or less continuously, and 
such constant emphasis is laid on his- 
torical explanations and backgrounds 
that by the time the course is com- 
pleted, history is likely to have re- 
ceived more than its proportionate at- 
tention. 

$1.50 net. University of Southern 
California Press, Los Angeles. 





“Heroes and Heroines,” by Mary R. 

Parkman. 

Mary R. Parkman, whose “Heroes 
of Today” and “Heroines of Service” 
is appearing in book form, tells how 
she came to write these biographies. 
“During all the years of my teaching,” 
she writes, “my special interest has 
been children’s literature, and the se- 
lection and adaptation of the great 
world stories for the use of the story- 
teller. I was dissatisfied with most of 
the versions that have been prepared 
for children. They seemed to me triv- 
ial and childish rather than simple and 
childlike, and hopelessly lacking in 
true literary feeling. I took particular 
delight in making my own versions of 
the stories that I told. When I began 
to work up biographical stories of the 
great men of our own time for children 
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of the intermediate and grammar 
grades, I discovered that it was prac- 
‘ically an untouched field. The stories 
of the Heroines and Heroines of To- 
day, which I have been contributing to 
St. Nicholas, are the direct outgrowth 
of that discovery. They have appealed 
to children, and to the children of 
larger growth that we call ‘grown-ups.’ 
It is the hope of the writer that they 
may meet a need and find a welcome 
with the larger public whom the books 
may reach.” 

The Century Company, New York. 





“Studies in Democracy,” by Julia A. 
Gulliver. 


Three somewhat obvious addresses 
comprise Julia A. Gulliver’s “Studies 
in Democracy.” The fact that two of 
them are baccalaureate sermons may 
explain their limitations, for nothing 
seems to stultify original thought like 
the necessity of imparting it to June 
graduates. 

In the first essay, “The essence of 
democracy,” we learn that Lincoln was 
more anxious to “preserve the Union” 
than to free the slaves; and that the 
end of the present war is constructive, 
not destructive ... The divine pur- 
pose ever expressing itself in perpet- 
ual renewals. In “The search for the 
holy grail” Dr. Gulliver enumerates 
the capacities of and opportunities for 
women. Scientific discoveries and so- 
ciological achievements are cited to 
show what a remarkable sex woman 
really is. Look at Jane Addams and 
Mme. Curie! And in the last address 
upon “The efficiency of democracy” 
we are shown the proper combination 
of so-called German economic free- 
doni with Anglo-Saxon political inde- 
pendence—how to unite Frederic C. 
Howe and George Havens Putnam. 

$1.00 net. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 





“Twenty Years at Court,” 

Steuart Erskine. 

Eleanor Stanley, whose private let- 
ters are collected by Mrs. Steuart Er- 
skine in “Twenty Years at Court,” be- 
Came maid of honor to Queen Victoria 


by Mrs. 
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in 1842. For twenty years she filled 
this position, resigning it in 1862, but 
subsequently returning to the Queen’s 
household for a brief period. The let- 
ters have a sufficiently personal char- 
acter to convey an idea of the young 
woman’s mind and tastes, and they are 
full of information that is not in itself 
important except in so far as it fits into 
the larger scheme of political or social 
history, but is sprightly, revealing and 
readable. 

Miss Stanley writes with an amiably 
ironical note that is characteristic of 
bright young women in various ranks 
of life. Women are sometimes said to 
have no sense of humor. It is a very 
doubtful generalization at best, but as 
regards young women it is entirely 
false. 

Published by Scribner’s, New York. 





“In These Latter Days.” 

Two years ago, while the cry in this 
country was for peace at any price, 
Hubert Howe Bancroft, the well known 
historian of the Pacific Coast, wrote: 
“Better the United States should join 
the Allies than that Germany should 
win.” He said also, then as now: 
“Beware of Nippon, beware of breed- 
ing Japanese in America for American 
citizenship; safeguard China; hold the 
Pacific; elevate public morality; pur- 
ify government—in a word, American- 
ize America, and this ever with re- 
newed hope. thanking God for the wis- 
dom and power to fight for the honor 
and integrity of our nation.” 

“In These Latter Days” was pub- 
lished prior to the declaration of war 
with Germany. Like all the books 
written by Mr. Bancroft, the pages are 
packed with hard facts that pyramid 
themselves almost automatically into 
vital conclusions. He points out the 
weak and the strong points of the 
country wisely, forcibly and persist- 
ently, and the reader cannot escape his 
conclusions. He scores this country 
roundly for permitting the Japanese to 
grab “our most priceless asset, the 
economic supremacy of the Pacific, the 
greatest and most opulent of oceans, in 
whose development is, in values, not 
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only our destiny, but the destiny of na- 
tions. The writer’s views are big and 
comprehensive, and his conclusions are 
well worth considering in these days 
when our old world and old ideas are 
being turned topsy-turvey.” The book 
furnishes a handy perspective of what 
may come from this drastic war. 

$2.00 net. Blakely-Oswald Com- 
pany, Chicago. 





“The United States Post Office,” by 
Daniel C. Roper, Vice-Chairman U. 
S. Tariff Commission, First Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, 1913,1916. 


This book is a vivid and delightful 
historical story of the postal service in 
the Western world, and its develop- 
ment from its beginning in the 17th 
century to the present day, with its 
parcels post and postal banking. The 
average man will be amazed, when he 
reads this book, at the many varied 
phases of the postal service which are 
of most unusual interest. The birth 
of the postal service in the American 
colonies; control of the service by the 
British establishment under the con- 
stitution after the Revolution; the 
transition from delivery by horseman, 
stage-coach and canal packet to deliv- 
ery by railroad and aeroplane; the 
enormous organization and army of 
workers necessitated by the country’s 
56,000 post offices and 1,500,000 miles 
of postal lines; the almost unbeliev- 
able volume of business, and the 
method of handling it; the interna- 
tional system that has been built up— 
these are a few of the subjects treated 
in this complete review of our coun- 
try’s postal system. This is a worth- 
while story, told in popular style, that 
will thrill the heart of every American. 

Copiously illustrated with photo- 
graphs. $1.52 net. By mail, $1.62. 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 
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“The Other Brown,” by Adele Luehr- 
mann. 


Who does not love a good mystery 


or detective story? The stimulating 
thrills of the adventures are enhanced 
by the constant efforts of the reader, 
conscious or unconscious, to solve the 
riddle before the end of the story. He 
is unceasingly using every added bit 
of material to bolster up his own the- 
ory of the crime. 

If you were swept along by the ab- 
sorbing tale of “The Curious Case of 
Marie Dupont,” Miss Luehrmann’s 
first detective story, you will abandon 
yourself in the delights of this intri- 
cate case. This new story contains a 
murder, an interrupted romance, mis- 
taken identities and dual personalities. 
Before the end of the story the reader 
has thrown the guilt upon almost every 
character, except the sleepy-eyed 
young detective, the ingenuous college 
boy, the heroine, or the real perpetra- 
tor of the crime. 

Illustrated by Lucius W. Hitchcock. 

$1.35 net. The Century Co., New 
York. 





“The Dim Past,” by Agnes Riley. 

The mind of the poet naturally turns 
most frequently to religion and love— 
the high emotions of human nature 
which makes poetry of life. A deeply 
religious note is dominant in all this 
collection. In such poems as “Thy 
Heart,” “Millet’s Angelus,” “Faith,” 
“A Mother’s Dream,” “A Glimpse of 
Love,” “A Whisper’s Heard,” “Con- 
tentment,” “The Recompense,” “The 
Hidden Goal,” is a definite call to a 
realization of God’s sheltering love and 
to a childlike and unfaltering trust in 
His ultimate goodness. 

$1.00 net. Sherman, French & Co., 
New York. 





